Be  a  Well-Dressed  Sport! 


Wliat  are  beauties  made  of?  A  sparkle,  a  sbine,  a 
special  cbarm  that  begins  witb  glowing  good  bealtb. 
Good  bealtb  that  has  in  its  making  the  extra  milk 
nourishment  of  PET  Instant  . .  .  more  protein,  more 


minerals  in  this  milk  without  fat . . .  more,  even,  than 
in  fresh  whole  milk.  These  are  the  things  that  help 
you  to  shinier  hair,  stronger  nails,  clearer  skin  — all 
so  necessary  to  a  girl’s  vital  beauty.  What  better 
reason  to  make  it  your  kind  of  milk  ...  PET  Tnstatit ! 


Look  for  PET  Instant  in  the  new  picture  package 


•  PET"—  Reg.  U  S  Pat.  OH  Copr  ,  I960,  Pel  Milk  Co. 


•  • 


9'^'CCC  PLACE  SCTTIMQ  $34.90  tMCLUOiMO  FEDCAAL  TAX 


Swan  Lake  is  flioreogmphy  in  silver. 

Its  lovely  clancinf;  lines  are  full  of  grace, 
endlessly  at  play  with  light.  It  reflects  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  way  of  working  with  sterling,  one 
that  makes  the  cool  richness  of  solid  silver 


sparkle  like  a  gem.  There  is  no  finer  balance  of 
contemporary  and  classical  btniuty  anywhere. 
See  Swan  Lake  at  your  jeweler  or  department 
store.  Tjearn  how  you  can  save  on  services  for 
four,  eight  or  twelve  people. 


International  Sterling 


loveliest,  by  design 
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“Look  what  my  SINGER  machine  and  I  did 
with  $8  and  a  few  spare  hours.” 


says  popular  junior  model 
Pot  Brody  of  New  York  City 

“My  mother  taught  me  to  sew,”  says  Pat, 
a  pretty  photographer’s  model.  “But  I  never 
realized  how  much  fun  it  was  until  I  bought 
my  own  SINGER  Portable.’- 

“My  seams  were  so  even,  I  had  so  much 
control  over  my  sewing,  that  I  decided  to 
make  this  light  blue  taffeta  formal,” 

“And  I  added  a  touch  of  my  own,”  she 
points  out  proudly,  “skirt  hands  and  belt 
and  thin  round  straps  of  dark  blue  velvet.” 

If  you  would  like  the  fun  of  creating  your 
own  clothes,  visit  your  nearest  SINGER 
SEWING  CENTER.  See  the  Straight  Needle, 
Slant-Needle,  and  Swing-Needle  SINGER* 
Sewing  Machines.  You,  too,  can  own  a 
SINGER  Portable  on  budget  terms. 


“I  love  sewing  with  my  Young  Budget 
machine,”  says  Pat.  “It  runs  smoothly  forward 
and  back,  and  even  the  threading  is  simple.” 


“In  just  10  minutes  I  stitched  the  honing  in 
the  hcMlice,”  Pat  explains,  “with  the  zipper 
foot  that  came  free  with  my  machine.” 


Set  the  large  varietY  of  patterns,  notions 
anil  other  sewing  aids  at  vour 


SINGER 

SEWING  CENTERS 


Also  headquarters  for  Rug  and  Floor  Cleaning  equipment. 
Listed  in  your  phone  book  under  singer  sewing  machine  co. 
*A  Trademark  of  THE  singer  manufacturing  co. 
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I//,  There! 


Laughter  is  a  happy  thing.  If  you  have  a  sense  of 
humor,  you  have  a  mental  safeguard  that  keeps  you 
from  taking  unimportant  things  too  seriously  and  helps 
you  put  the  emphasis  where  it  belongs.  As  someone 
said,  “What  this  world  needs  is  more  jest  propulsion.” 

—The  Editors 
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ON  OUR  COVER 

Strikal  She's  all  set  to  score  again  in  this  typical  bowling 
scene.  And  typical,  too,  is  a  pizza  party  afterwards.  For  a 
very  special  kind  of  gathering,  for  delicious  recipes,  and  ways 
to  keep  the  boll  rolling,  turn  to  page  10.  Bowling  outfits  by 
Turner  Togs.  Bowling  equipment  by  AMF.  For  more  details, 
see  page  70. 


You  get  velvety-rich  pie  filling 
every  time  with  special 

pumpkin,  and  the  recipe  from 
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MARY  HALE  MARTIN 


FAMOUS  PUMPKIN  PIE 


1 .  Male*  your  favorite  piecrust  recipe, 
place  in  9-inch  pie  pan  and  flute  pastry 
edge.  Then,  when  it  comes  to  the  fill¬ 
ing,  be  sure  to  get  Libby’s  Pumpkin. 
It’s  made  from  specially  cultivated 
“pie  pumpkins’’  that  are  prepared  in  a 
special  way  to  remove  as  much  mois¬ 
ture  as  possible.  This  assures  you  of 
velvety-rich,  custard-like  fillings  every 
time.  Libby’s  Pumpkin  comes  in  1-pie 
and  2-pie  size  cans  with  the  famous 
Libby  recipe  on  every  label. 


2.  Prized  Filling  Recipe: 

2  efgs.  tliditly  b«atm  %  teaspoon  dovat 
1V4  cups  Ubby’s  Pumpkin  m  cups  avaporatad 
%  cap  sugar  milk,  top  milk  or 

Vk  teaspoon  ult  liikt  craam 

1  teaspoon  cinnamon  i  9-incii  unbakod 
Vt  teaspoon  gingar  pastry  shail 

Mix  ingredients  in  order  given.  Pour 
into  pastry  shell.  Bake  in  hot  oven 
(425®F.)  15  minutes.  Reduce  tempera¬ 
ture  to  moderate  (350°F.)  and  con¬ 
tinue  baking  45  minutes  or  until  knife 
inserted  in  center  comes  out  clean. 


Libby's  Home  Economist 
McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago  4,  Illinois 


3.  Garnith  Tricks 

nCut  autumn  leaves  or  small  pump¬ 
kins  from  thinly-sliced  cheese,  or  bake 
pastry  cut-outs  and  place  in  a  border 
on  the  pie.  •  Add  a  wreath  of  fluffy 
white  or  toasted  flaked  coconut. 
aBorder  with  pecans,  slivered  almonds 
or  chopped  walnuts.  •  Top  with  gener¬ 
ous  spoonfuls  of  sweetened  whipped 
cream  flavored  with  a  touch  of  vanilla, 
or  sprinkle  with  slivered  candied 
ginger  or  crushed  peanut  brittle. 
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Cutitone 


New  skin -toned,  medicated,  astringent  formuia  for  instant  blemish  control 


Conceals  imperfections  . . .  you  can 
actually  feel  it  heal! 

Recent  medical  discoveries  reveal  that 
not  just  one  but  two  types  of  skin  glands 
—oil  glands  and  perspiration  glands— 
are  chiefly  responsible  for  teen-age 
pimples  and  acne.  NEW  CUTITONE- 
created  by  Cuticura  — is  the  firtt  and 
only  medication  specifically  formulated 
to  deal  with  both  these  problems. 

CUTITONE  checks  the  overflow  of  oil 
and  the  excess  perspiration  that 
spreads  and  aggravates  infection.  An 


Swiftly  CUTITONE  goes  to  work  to 
promote  new,  healthy  tissue  growth— 
tighten  enlarged  pore  openings— pro¬ 
tect  against  further  infection  with  a 
continuous  antiseptic  action. 

You  know  CUTITONE  is  working  be¬ 
cause  you  can  actually  feel  it  work. 
But  you  can’t  see  anything— because 
your  blemishes  are  softly,  subtly  con¬ 
cealed! 

Eight  leading  skin  specialists  re¬ 
port  outstanding  results  in  clinical 
tests  of  SIS  cases.  And  in  comparative 


Pleasantly  scented,  greaseless,  skin- 
toned  CUTITONE  with  astringent 
*Alchloral  is  the  modern  answer  to  the 
age-old  problem  of  teen-age  skin . . .  the 
first  to  give  teen  agers  real  freedom 
from  this  embarrassment.  Ask  at  drug 
counters  for  CUTITONE  by  Cuticura. 


P  SKIN  TOM«0 

Cutitone  ^ 


Wot  xrm^rrmr^  oT 


exclusive,  astringent  ingredient  called 
*Alchloral  works  instantly,  with  gentle 
controlling  action! 


tests  with  leading  blemish  prepara¬ 
tions  9  out  of  10  teen  agers  preferred 
CUTITONE! 


*Alchloral  it  Cutitoro't  own  notM  for 
Aluminum  Cklorhydroxy  AMonfoinoto 


•  itto.  roTTtu  o»u*  t  CHinicAL  coin. 


The  last  word  in  acne  treatment  by  Cuticura  .  .  .  world’s  best  known  name  in  skin  care. 


.4  quick  look  at  neic  products 
for  you  and  your  home 


•  For  beauty  and  you:  Home  treat¬ 
ments  with  Revive,  by  Helena  Rubin¬ 
stein,  will  help  to  recondition  hair  that’s 
been  bleached,  tinted,  or  permanented 
too  often.  Adds  lustre  and  life  to  normal 
hair,  too.  5  oz.  bottle  $3.50.  .  .  .  Push¬ 
button  Lilt,  by  Procter  &  Gamble,  is  the 
first  aerosol  home  permanent.  The  wav¬ 
ing  lotion  is  a  creamy  foam  that  satu¬ 
rates  the  curl,  then  disappears.  $2.39. 
.  .  .  Lipstick,  by  Tussy,  contains  five 
shades  of  lipstick,  ranging  from  pastel 
pink  to  medium  red.  $1.75.  .  .  .  Wash 


•  For  cook  and  home:  They’re  together 
now— nourishing  franks,  beans,  and  to¬ 
mato  sauce  in  a  one-lb.  can— ready  to 
heat  and  eat  as  a  tasty  main  course,  a 
side  dish,  or  to  tote  in  a  lunch  box.  By 
Campbell. . . .  Fleischmann’s  Margarine, 
with  its  fresh,  delicate  flavor,  is  made 
from  100  per  cent  eom  oil.  Use  it  as  a 
table  spread,  a  cooking  ingredient,  or 
for  baking.  About  39<‘  a  1-lb.  package. 
.  .  .  Swan  Lake  sterling  silver  pattern 
has  the  shimmering  grace  of  the  ballet 
after  which  it  was  named.  It  adds  glitter 
to  any  table.  Five-piece  place  setting, 
$34.50.  By  Inteniational  Silver  Co.  .  .  . 
French’s  Instant  Mashed  Potato  is  made 


Color  for  any  mood 


’N  Curl  Shampoo  conditions  the  hair 
while  helping  to  retain  a  setting  from 
shampoo  to  shampoo.  One  of  its  secrets? 
Lanolin!  Tucked  in  with  it  is  a  hairstyle 
booklet  by  Enrico  Caruso.  By  Lanolin 
Plus.  6  oz.  size,  $1.50.  .  .  .  Vita-Bath  is 
a  jelly-like  substance  that  relaxes  and 
refreshes.  It  may  be  used  by  the  whole 
family  as  a  foam  bath,  foamless  oil  bath, 
as  a  lather  in  the  shower,  massaging 
agent,  facial,  hair  shampoo,  foot  bath, 
and  baby  bath.  By  Nu-Vie  Products. 
2.1  oz.  tube,  $1.75.  .  .  .  Another  family- 
use  item  is  Holiday,  by  Johnson’s  Wax. 
Just  squirt  this  car-washing  cream  with 
its  “built-in  shine”  oji  a  damp  sponge 
and  go  to  work.  15/j  oz.  bottle,  $1.95. 
...  For  the  first  time,  an  odorless  shoe 
polish— Esquire  Boot  Polish,  29^. 


Sparkle  for  the  table 


by  a  new  “double-whipped’’  method  to 
produce  fluffy,  creamy  spuds.  Cheese 
and  spices  may  be  added  for  an  ati 
gratin  effect,  and  the  potatoes  may  be 
sprinkled  with  paprika  and  broiled  for 
a  few  minutes  for  added  eolor  and  taste. 
By  The  R.  T.  French  Co.  .  .  .  The 
kitchen  goes  fashionable  with  “handy” 
coordinated  cotton  accessories  by  Mor- 
gan-Jones.  Called  “Kitchen  Capers,” 
each  set  consists  of  a  king-sized,  hand¬ 
printed  terry  towel,  a  woven  terry 
kitchen  cloth,  and  a  heavy,  woven  terry 
potholder.  A  gay  motif— apple,  bouquet, 
fruit,  or  rooster— is  carried  through  in 
all  items.  Colors:  red,  yellow,  or  tur¬ 
quoise  on  white  backgrounds.  Priced  at 
$1.67  for  each  set.  .  .  . 
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Pretty  Bunny  Henning  has  been  modelling  for  almost  three  years  and  appears  in  fashion  shows, 
fashion  magazines,  television  shows  and  commercials.  A  Senior  and  a  science  major  at  Huntington 
Park  High  School,  Huntington  Park,  California,  Bunny  is  a  member  of  the  Scholarship  Society  and 
serves  her  school  as  Student  Body  Secretary. 


This  lovely  model  shares  a  beauty  secret  that 
can  improve  yonr  skin  the  natural  way 


SMOOTH,  CLEAR  COMPLEXION.  Modcl  Bunny  Henning  explains: 
”Girb  who  are  photographed  under  bright  lights  are  careful 
to  keep  their  complexions  smooth  and  clear.  Most  of  us  know 
from  experience  that  good  nutrition  is  our  best  insurance  and 
the  natural  way  to  a  smooth,  clear  complexion,  pretty  teeth, 
shining  hair,  and  that  all-around  sparkle  that  spells  charm. 

”My  secret?  It’s  called  the  Beauty  Beverage.  I  make  double 
sure  I  get  my  nutrition-and  extra  beauty  protection,  too.  The 
Beauty  Beverage  is  the  special  way  to  use  Carnation  Instant.” 

BEAUTY  BEVERAGE.  To  make  your  Beauty  Beverage  like  Bunny’s 
you  simply  dissolve  Carnation  Instant  Nonfat  Dry  Milk  in  cold 
water  (directions  are  on  the  package).  This  gives  you  all  of 
milk’s  protein,  calcium  and  B-Vitamins.  But  here’s  the  special 
part-f^n  add  25  per  eent  more  of  these  same  Carnation 
"Magic  Crystals.”  This  way  you  get  25  per  cent  more  of  these 
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precious  beauty  elements  than  you  can  get  in  any  form  of  the 
freshest  whole  milk  or  ordinary  nonfat  milk. 

SUMMING?  If  you’re  a  weight -watcher  or  just  guarding  that 
trim  figure,  go  ahead  and  enjoy  nonfat  Beauty  Beverage.  It’s 
low  in  calories  (only  101  a  glass). 


The  secret  of  extra  "Magic  Crystals” 
HOW  TO  MIX  YOUR 

CARNATION  INSTANT  BEAUTY  BEVERAGE 

For  one  quart : 

Add  Vi  cup  more  "Magic  Crystals” 
over  the  package  directions. 

Then  drink  4 glasses  every  day! 


Giassware  and  mixing  bowls  by  Hazolwar*;  trays  by  Decowart 


SOME  hostesses  work  magic.  They  have  the  marvelous 
ixiwer  ot  turning  an  ordinary,  every-day  event  into 
festivity.  How?  A  little  planning,  a  little  organization  and  a 
lively  spirit  of  hospitality  are  the  wonder-working  ingredients. 

With  very  little  trouble  and  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment, 
you  can  do  the  same.  Here’s  a  plan  for  an  after-bowling 
party  that  will  transform  a  pleasant  evening  into  a  special 
highlight. 

Let’s  start  with  the  bowling  date.  You’re  one  of  six  boys 
and  girls  who  are  getting  together  in  a  week  or  so  to  enjoy 
this  sociable  sport.  Let  your  friends  know  that  it’s  to  be 
your  house  for  refreshments  after  the  game,  but  not  another 
word!  They’re  due  for  a  delicious  surprise. 

The  Pleasure  of  Pizza 

After  bowling,  many  bowlers  make  for  the  nearest  pizza 
place  to  feast  on  these  succulent,  satisfying  pies.  Your  pizzas, 
however,  will  not  be  “store-boughten”  affairs,  but  home¬ 
made— by  you!  Does  this  seem  to  be  a  mysterious,  di£5cult 
task?  Don’t  worry.  It  isn’t. 

To  begin  with,  all  the  ingredients  for  the  recipes  on  page 
12  can  be  bought  at  your  local  grocery  or  supermarket.  Nor 
will  you  have  to  stand  like  a  juggler,  flipping  circles  of 
dough  into  the  air,  to  get  a  fine  pizza  crust.  Prepared  biscuit 
mix  will  do  the  trick  for  you.  The  baking  equipment  is 
perfectly  conventional,  for  you’ll  be  able  to  turn  out  splen¬ 
did,  generous,  well-formed  pies  on  ordinary  baking  sheets. 

Two  kinds  of  pizza  are  planned.  The  Kingpin  is  a  meat 
and  cheese  pie,  spiced  by  a  fine  Italian  hand.  Included,  too, 
are  some  suggested  variations.  The  Light-Hit  is  perhaps  the 
most  unusual  pizza  you  and  your  friends  have  ever  tasted. 
It’s  a  dessert  pie,  filled  with  canned  fruits  and  aromatic 
spices,  and  ser\'ed  with  Spicy  Apple  Juice  as  a  glorious 
finale. 

The  Right  Approach 

In  bowling  and  hostessing,  a  good  start  is  important.  A 
few  daj's  before  your  party,  make  a  list  of  all  the  ingredients 
you  need.  Then  check  the  list  against  the  pantry  shelves,  so 
you  won’t  be  buying  anything  you  already  have  at  home. 


Pizza  Pie 


Cross  off  the  items  on  nand  ana  you’ll  have  a  complete  shop¬ 
ping  list  to  work  from. 

Try  to  go  shopping  tlie  day  before  the  party,  so  you  won’t 
feel  pressed  for  time  or  distracted  on  party  day.  That  way, 
you’ll  be  free  to  concentrate  your  loving  attention  on  most 
of  the  actual  preparation  of  the  pizzas.  Both  pies— crust  and 
filling— may  be  partially  prepared  on  the  day  of  the  party, 
covered  over  with  clear  wrap  and  stored  in  the  refrigerator. 

Some  guests  are  happiest  when  they  feel  that  tliey’re  mak¬ 
ing  themselves  useful.  If  there  is  one  girl  in  your  group  who 
fits  this  description,  don’t  hesitate  to  ask  her  to  help  put 
the  finishing  touches  on  the  Light-Hit  Pizza.  (When  you 
read  the  recipe,  you’ll  notice  that  this  pie  needs  some  last- 
minute  attention.)  Then  pop  both  pies  in  the  oven.  By  the 
time  tlie  rest  of  the  gang  is  all  tidied  up,  the  pizzas  will  be 
ready. 

The  Right  Equipment 

Just  as  the  correct  bowling  shoes  and  ball  help  to  make 
you  a  more  successful  player,  so  will  the  right  kind  of  service 
help  you  as  a  hostess.  Since  this  is  an  hiformal  get-together, 
you’ll  be  serving  your  guests  buffet-style.  ^ 

Set  the  table  before  you  leav»  for  the  game.  This  way, 
you’ll  save  time  for  yourself  ani  you’ll  provide  a  welcome 
sight  for  your  incoming  guests.  Tablecloth,  dishc^  and  uten¬ 
sils  are  absolutely  spotless,  of  ciiurse,  with  a  simple  floral 
arrangement  for  an  extra  tpuch  gaiety. 

Since  pizza-eating  calls  for  a^ost  as  xrr>ioh.  skill  and 
^  finesse  as  bowling,  make  your  giics^  as  comforl.ij>lc  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Give  them  good  sturdy  trays  eat  from  jmd  plenty 
of  big,  absorbent  napkins  in  case  of  s^Us.  ’ 

Pizza-servmg  is  something  of  an  art,  too.  If  }V)u  prefer, 
you  may  cut  the  pies  into  individual  w^edges  before  bring¬ 
ing  them  from  the  kitchen  to  the  table.]  Be  sure  t<>  provide 
yourself  with  a  good  spatula  or  cake-s^rv'er  that  wiH^slide 
under  each  slic'e  and  deliver  it  in  one  pi<'ce= 

Rules  of  the  Gome 

W’hen  the  last  morsel  has  been  devoured  and  the  last  sip 
has  been  sipped,  you  and  your  friettfis  might  try  a  game  that 
will  be  interesting  to  all  bowlers..  Everyone  gets  a  slip  of 
paper  and  a  pencil  and  is  asked  to  write  one  rule  of  bowling 
etiquette  and  to  define  one  bowling  term.  Just  as  most  other 
sports  have  a  language  all  their  own,  so  has  bowling. 

Allow  about  ten  minutes  for  t^jught  and  writing,  then 
collect  the  slips  and  read  them  alovd.  You’ll  find  it  fun  to 
compare  your  own  observations  with  the  following  list: 

•  Observe  the  foul  line  at  all  times.  Tliis  is  not  only  polite¬ 
ness,  but  a  basic  rule  of  bowling,  to  be  Vmored  even  when 
a  player  is  only  practicing.  The  recon'imended  stance  is  to 
stand  erect,  some  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  behind  the  foul  line 
with  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  inserted  wliile  holding  the 
weight  of  the  ball  in  the  left  hand.  ^ 
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•  Backup:  A  ball  that  fades  away  from  the  pins  as  it 
approaches  them. 

•  Brooklyn  or  Jersey  Hit:  A  ball  delivered  at  a  full  set 
of  pins  which  crosses  over  from  the  right  and  hits  the  head 
pin  on  the  left  side. 

•  Curve:  A  ball  that  travels  from  the  foul  line  to  the  pins 
in  a  large  arc. 

•  Doublewood:  Two  standing  pins,  one  behind  the  other. 

•  Grandmother’s  Teeth:  Three  widely  separated  pins  or 
groups  of  pins,  such  as  2-5-7-10  combination. 

•  Kingpin:  This  is  the  number  5  pin.  It  is  in  the  center 
of  the  triangular  set-up. 

•  Light  Hit:  A  ball  which  hits  the  head  pin  lightly  on  the 
right  side. 

•  Part  of  the  Building:  A  pin  which  remains  standing 
after  an  apparent  strike  hit.  This  is  usually  the  number  10  pin. 

•  Strike:  Knocking  down  all  ten  pins  with  the  first  ball 
of  a  frame. 

•  Turkey:  Three  strikes  in  succession. 


•  Never  tease  or  distract  another  player.  A  beginner  might 
become  discouraged  and  simply  give  up.  Even  experienced 
players  may  be  thrown  off  the  game  by  sideline  remarks. 

•  When  taking  a  ball  from  the  rack,  make  sure  it’s  not 
the  private  propert\'  of  another  player.  If  the  owner  gives 
>'ou  perpiission  to  use  his  ball,  don’t  chalk  or  smudge  it. 

•  When  tw’o  bowlers  stand  side-by-side,  ready  to  bowl, 
the  player  on  the  left  gets  first  “go.”  Never  deliver  a  ball  at 
the  same  time  as  a  bowler  on  either  side  of  you.  Tenseness 
often  causes  this  kind  of  thoughtlessness.  Approach  the 
game  in  a  rehixed  spirit.  You’ll  play  much  better  if  you  do. 

•  Don’t  come  late  for  a  bowling  date— or  any  other,  for 
that  matter.  This  can  spoil  everybody’s  fun,  your  own  in¬ 
cluded. 

•  After  you’ve  delivered  a  ball,  don’t  jump  tip  and  down 
shrieking  with  joy  or  groaning  in  disappointnwnt.  Remember 
that  other  players  are  trying  to  concentrate. 


Win  or  lose,  be  a  good  sport.  Don’t  blame  the  alley,  the 
ball,  your  mood  or  your  luck  if  you  haven’t  scored  high.  It’s 
good  sportsmanship  that  makes  the  game  so  attractive  and 
enjoyable. 

And  it’s  good  hostessing  that  will  make  your  party  another 
“pie  alley.”  For  bowlers  who  don’t  know  this  expression, 
“pie  alley”  is  an  alley  which  yields  unusually  higli  scores. 
There’s  no  doubt  your  friends  will  say  the  same  of  your 
party. 

So— set  ’em  up! 


•  Apple:  This  is  another  name  for  a  bowling  liaU.  It  is 
also  a  term  used  when  a  bowler  listens  up  in  the  pinch. 
It  is  said  that  “A  bowler  gets  the  apple.” 


MENU 


^l<^i|-Rn|cct^cci|XA  |(yx  tjcuxTiit 

^Kingpin  Pizza 

1  cup  prepared  biscuit  1  can  (8  ounces)  tomato 


Va  cup  water  1  teaspoon  oregano 

1  can  (12  ounces)  2  slices  processed  American 

luncheon  meat,  cheese,  cut  in  triangles 

shredded 

Q>mbinc  biscuit  mix  with  water;  toss  with  fork.  Turn  onto 
lightly  floured  pastry  cloth  or  board.  Knead  about  10  times. 
Roll  into  13-inch  round.  Place  on  ungreased  baking  sheet. 
Fold  edges  under  and  flute.  Cover  unbaked  shell  with 
luncheon  meat;  spoon  on  tomato  sauce.  Sprinkle  with  ore¬ 
gano.  Top  with  cheese  triangles.  Bake  in  hot  oven  (425’  F.) 
1.5  to  20  minutes.  Makes  one  12-inch  pie.  Serve  hot  in 
wedges. 

Variations:  Place  ingredients  on  unbaked  shell  in  order 
as  listed. 

1.  1  can  (8  ounces)  tomato  sauce 

1  teaspoon  oregano 

2  cans  (4  ounces  each)  Vienna  sausage,  sliced 
crosswise 

1  ran  (3  or  4  ounces)  sliced  mushrooms 
4  wedges  (1  ounce  each)  Swiss  process  Gruyere 
cheese,  slicf^ 

2.  1  can  (8  ounces)  tomato  sauce 

1  teaspoon  oregano 

12  slices  (2V^  to  S-inches  in  diameter) 
mozzarella  cheese 

2  cans  (314  ounces  each)  sardines  Co-eii 


ALight-Hit  Pizza 

1  package  pastry  mix  2/3  cup  firmly  packed 


1  can  (29  ounces)  sliced 
pineapple,  well  drained 

1  can  (8  ounces)  sliced 
peaches,  well  drained 

2  teas|>oons  lemon  juice 


brown  sugar 
1*  teaspoon  cinnamon 
14  teaspoon  nutmeg 
14  teaspoon  salt 
2  tablespoons  butter 
or  margarine 


4  slices  processed  American  cheese,  cut  in  triangles 

Prepare  pastry  mix  according  to  package  directions.  Roll 
in  13-inch  round.  Place  on  ungreased  baking  sheet.  Fold 
edges  under  and  flute.  Prick  pastry  well  with  tines  of  fork. 
Bake  in  hot  oven  (425°  F.)  12  minutes.  Set  aside  until  party 
time.  Arrange  frui^  slices  on  baked  pastry.  Sprinkle  with 
lemon  juice.  Combine  sugar,  spices  and  salt;  cut  in  butter 
or  margarine.  Sprinkle  fruit  with  sugar  mixture.  Place 
cheese  triangles  over  topping.  Bake  in  hot  oven  (425°  F. ) 
12  minutes  longer.  Makes  one  12-inch  pie. 

Variations:  May  be  made  with  combinations  of  other 
canned  fruits: 

1.  1  can  (29  ounces)  sliced  peaches 

1  can  (8  ounces)  pitted  bing  cherries 

2.  1  can  (29  ounces)  pears,  sliced 
1  can  (8  ounces)  apricot  halves 

3.  2  cans  (1  lb.)  fruits  for  cocktail 

4.  1  can  (20  ounces)  sliced  apples 

1  can  (8  ounces)  blueberries  co  ed 


ASpicy  Apple  Juice 


14  cup  sugar 
14  cup  water 
12  whole  cloves 
2  2-inch  pieces  stick 


2  cans  (46  ounces  each) 
apple  juice 
14  cup  lemon  juice 
1  red  apple 


cinnamon 


Combine  sugar,  water,  and  spices  in  deep  saucepan.  Sim¬ 
mer  10  minutes;  strain.  Add  apple  juice  and  lemon  juice. 
Serv  e  hot  or  cold.  To  garnish,  cut  unpeeled  apple  into  thin 
slices;  dot  with  additional  cloves.  Float  slices  on  top  of 
punch.  Makes  about  25H-cup  servings.  co-ed 


Tor  F? 

T  or  F— Tools  or  Fingers— which  would  you  use  to  eat 
each  of  the  foods  below,  if  served  to  you  in  a  restaurant? 

Discover  the  mannerly  manner  of  eating  “problem  foods” 
with  the  help  of  this  quickie  quiz.  Your  dining  companions 
will  be  more  comfortable— and  you  will  be,  too! 

Play  fair!  Cover  the  answers  while  you  take  the  quiz. 


For  this  food  '  Vd  use 

1.  Olives  and  Pickles  T  F 

2.  Grapefruit  T  F 

3.  Watermelon  T  F 

4.  French  Fried  Potatoes  T  F 

5.  Tea  Sandwiches  T  F 

6.  Fresh  Apples  T  F 

7.  Spaghetti  T  F 

8.  Layer  Cake  T  F 

9.  Broiled  Chicken  T  F 

10.  Celery  and  Radishes  T  F 

11.  Eclairs  ,  T  F 

12.  Bananas  T  F 

13.  Shrimp  Cocktail  T  F 

14.  Stewed  Tomatoes  T  F 

15.  Asparagus  T  F 


Answers 

1- F.  Place  on  your  butter  plate  or  on  the  side  of  your 
dinner  plate  for  convenient  nibbhng. 

2- T.  Fruit  spoon  or  teaspoon.  Do  not  squeeze  out  juice  at 
table  except  at  home— and  if  your  family  can  stand  it! 

3- r.  If  served  in  a  fruit  cup,  use  a  spoon;  all  other  times,  a 
fork.  The  ear-to-ear  method  is  strictly  for  picnies. 

4- r.  Fork. 

5- F.  Easy  memo:  They’re  also  called  “finger  sandwiches.” 

6- T.  At  formal  meals,  hard,  fresh  fruits— such  as  apples 
and  pears— are  never  eaten  directly  from  your  hand.  Place 
fresh  apples  on  a  fruit  plate;  pare  and  quarter  with  a  knife. 
Core  the  sections,  then  eat  them  with  a  fork  or  fingers. 

7- T.  Wind  up  the  strands  in  Italian  style— on  a  fork  held 
against  the  bowl  of  a  large  soup  spoon. 

8- F.  Dry  cakes,  such  as  fruit  and  pound,  may  be  broken 
into  small  pieces  and  eaten  with  the  fingers.  Moist  cakes, 
however  (chocolate  layer,  sponge,  etc.),  should  be  eaten  with 
a  fork. 

9- r.  Broiled  or  fried,  chicken  needs  a  knife  and  fork.  Bone- 
nibbling  belongs  to  backyard  barbecues  and  picnics. 

10- F.  Same  procedure  as  for  olives  and  pickles. 

11- T.  Using  a  fork  or  teaspoon  will  keep  the  custard  off 
your  fingers. 

12- F.  Place  on  your  plate  and  peel.  Then  break,  as  needed, 
into  small  pieces. 

13- r.  A  small  cocktail  fork  should  be  provided. 

14- T.  Stewed  tomatoes  and  creamed  vegetables  are  usu¬ 
ally  easily  eaten  from  a  side  dish  with  a  spoon.  (Note:  Re¬ 
turn  the  spoon  to  your  main  plate  when  finished.)  However, 
if  they’re  served  on  your  dinner  plate,  use  your  dinner  fork. 

15- r.  Use  a  fork  to  cut  the  stalks  into  short  lengths. 
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Yvonne  knew  exactly  what 
love  should  be — until 
she  thought  she*d  found  it , 


By  ARLENE  HALE 


Yvonne  Simon  was  a  quiet  girl 
with  still,  gray  eyes  and  a  reserved 
way  of  holding  her  shoulders.  When 
she  walked,  she  seemed  to  float,  and 
her  steps  never  made  any  noise.  Every¬ 
one  knew  she  was  a  brain  and,  although 
she  was  well  liked,  she  had  no  really 
close  friends.  Somehow  she  always  hov¬ 
ered  just  on  the  rim  of  things,  never 
quite  taking  the  plunge  into  the  midst 
of  them. 

“The  lone  one,”  Burke  Curran  told 
her.  “That’s  what  they  call  you.” 

Burke  had  fiery  red  hair  and  a  tem¬ 
per  to  match.  He  was  probably  the 
nearest  thing  Yvonne  had  ever  had  in 
the  way  of  a  close  friend.  Over  the 
years  he  had  reached  a  tolerance  of 
Yvonne.  He  didn’t  really  approve  of  her 
quietness  for  he  was  a  lively  sort. 

Yvonne  dated  seldom  for  she  had  no 
real  interest  in  boys.  Boys  were  just 
people,  hke  everyone  else.  She  and 
Burke  went  to  the  movies  together 
sometimes,  but  neither  thought  of  any¬ 
thing  they  did  as  a  real  date.  Only  once 
did  Burke  kiss  her  goodnight.  He  leaned 
back  away  from  her,  frowning,  his  red 
hair  sticking  up  in  stubborn  tufts. 

“It’s  like  kissing  your  sisterl”  he 
grumbled.  “What  is  it  with  you, 
Yvonne?” 

“You  should  have  asked  me  first,” 
she  told  him. 

“Oh,  brotherl”  Burke  shouted,  throw¬ 
ing  his  hands  into  the  air.  “I  suppose 
it  would  have  made  a  difference!” 

Yvonne  lifted  her  shoulders  with  the 
slightest  shrug.  She  hadn’t  meant  to 
hurt  Burke’s  feelings,  but  the  kiss  had 
seemed  silly.  A  kiss,  after  all,  should  be 
very  special  and  saved  for  very  special 
people  and  special  occasions.  Burke 
didn’t  fall  into  that  category. 

Burke  reached  out  with  his  big  hands 
and  laid  them  on  her  shoulders. 

“Why  don’t  you  go  out  more  often? 
You  intend  to  just  sit  around  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  14) 

Copyright,  1960,  by  Scholastic  Maga¬ 
zines,  Inc. 
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<z)  Ionic  ^cmvoniUt  in,  Action 


A  typical  "office"  scene  shows  Helen  Carlisle  hostessing  a 
bufFet  of  lamb  curry,  tossed  salad,  and  strawberry  cream  pie. 


Many  people  think  spices  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  use  and  never  try  them. 
Others  are  afraid  to  add  spices  for  fear 
of  ruining  a  recipe.  To  such  adventure¬ 
less  cooks,  Helen  Carlisle  has  some  good 
advice.  She’s  Director  of  the  Home 
Economics  Department  of  McCormick 
and  Co.,  an  international  spice  com¬ 
pany  with  headquarters  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  and  she’s  what  you’d  call  a  “crea¬ 
tive  cook.” 

“People  don’t  realize  that  spices  and 
herbs  are  easy  to  use— or  that  they 
could  prepare  better  dishes  if  they  did 
some  experimenting,”  says  Helen.  The 
idea  is  to  use  small  amounts,  especially 
at  first.  It’s  not  necessary  to  taste  a 
spice.  That  little  bit  of  intrigue  which 
makes  the  eater  ask,  ‘What’s  in  it?’ 
is  all  to  the  good. 

“The  real  secret  is  to  have  courage 
and  use  imagination,”  adds  Helen. 
“Spices  and  herbs  can  be  used  in  every 
meal  of  the  day.  For  instance,  put  a 
few  drops  of  vanilla  in  a  glass  of  milk 
at  breakfast.  Add  a  dash  of  mace  or 
nutmeg  to  hot  bread  dough;  add 
crushed  basil  leaves  to  an  omelet. 
Having  a  hamburger  for  lunch?  Blend 
barbecue  spices  in  with  the  meat.  My 
lamb  curry  dish  is  served  with  bowls 
of  ciystalized  ginger,  chutney,  coco¬ 
nut,  slivered  almonds,  raisins,  corn  rel¬ 
ish,  and  hard-cooked  eggs.  Herb-sea¬ 
soned  croutons  are  added  to  the  tossed 
salad.  The  rice  is  prepared  with  chick¬ 
en-seasoned  base  and  whole  cloves.” 

When  Helen  joined  the  McCormick 
staff,  it  was  her  job  to  estabhsh  a 
home  economics  department.  The  one 
she  set  up  now  includes  another  home 


economist,  a  kitchen  assistant,  and  a 
secretary. 

The  department  does  all  of  the  recipe 
work  for  the  company,  developing  and 
testing  new  recipes  which  use  spices 
and  herbs.  (Spices  are  generally  con¬ 
sidered  the  fruits  of  plants  of  tropical 
origin;  herbs  are  usually  the  leaves  or 
stems  of  temperate  zone  plants.)  It 
compiles  these  recipes  into  leaflets.  It 
also  works  with  photographers  in  set¬ 
ting  up  food  displays,  sends  releases  to 
newspapers  and  magazine  food  editors, 
sends  material  to  radio  and  TV  stations, 
and  writes  much  other  copy  for  all 
departments  of  the  company.  It  an¬ 
swers  all  mail  from  consumers  request¬ 
ing  information  on  product  usage. 

Testing  of  the  products  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  function  of  the  department.  Tests 
range  from  round-table  discussions  by 
experts  to  taste  tests  by  a  panel  of 
20  who  evaluate  coded  products. 

Helen  makes  two  or  three  trips  to 
the  West  Coast  every  year  to  work 
with  the  Schilling  Division  of  McCor¬ 
mick  and  Co.  Her  travels  haven’t  yet 
taken  her  to  Europe  or  Alaska,  but 
she  says,  “They’re  on  the  list.” 

Helen  was  bom  in  Vossburg,  Miss. 
She  was  graduated  from  Mississippi 
State  College  for  Women  and  did  grad¬ 
uate  work  at  the  University  of  Alabama. 
Her  background  in  home  economics  has 
been  varied.  She  taught  home  eco¬ 
nomics  for  four  years,  then  worked  for 
E.  I.  Du  Pont  as  a  chemist,  and  for 
several  other  companies  as  a  home  econ¬ 
omist  before  going  to  McCormick. 

“Home  economics  is  a  very  wide- 
range  profession,”  says  Helen  Carlisle. 


Lone  One 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

library  and  read  the  rest  of  your  life?” 

Yvonne  frowned  and  shmgged  away 
from  his  touch.  Burke  heaved  a  deep 
sigh. 

“You  know,  you’re  Uke  a  blossom, 
all  folded  up.  Someday  maybe  you’ll 
open  out  into  a  flower.  Only  by  then 
I’m  likely  to  be  old  and  grayl” 

Stuffing  his  hands  into  his  pockets, 
he  stomped  home  across  the  street. 
Yvonne  appreciated  his  brotherly  con¬ 
cern,  but  why  couldn’t  everyone  just 
leave  her  alone?  She  was  happy  the  way 
she  was. 

The  way  the  girls  clustered  in  the 
halls  at  school  and  talked  about  boys 
left  her  cold.  Some  of  them  were  so 
sillyl  She  had  her  own  thoughts  about 
falling  in  love.  It  would  be  everything, 
a  completeness,  a  happiness,  a  giddi¬ 
ness,  a  oneness— everything  rolled  up 
into  one  sweet  emotion.  She  did  not 
want  to  msh  it.  She  wanted  no  shabby 
imitation  of  it.  She  knew  exactly  what 
it  must  be  and  promised  herself  she 
would  wait  for  it,  accepting  no  other. 

When  Burke  called  the  next  Satur¬ 
day  and  suggested  they  go  roller  skat¬ 
ing,  Yvonne  was  plea.sed.  She  loved  to 
skate.  There  was  something  about  the 
singing  of  wheels  over  the  smooth  floor, 
the  rhythm  of  the  music,  the  swaying 
and  dipping,  the  rush  of  air  against  her 
face,  that  satisfied  .some  far  and  distant 
longing  deep  inside. 

Burke  was  a  clown  on  skates,  and 
she  usually  made  him  promise  to  be¬ 
have.  But  this  time  Burke  was  feeling 
especially  hilarious.  They’d  only  circled 
the  rink  twice,  when  suddenly  their 
skates  caught  and  they  fell,  skidding 
across  the  floor  and  knocking  down  an¬ 
other  couple  with  them. 

Then  Yvonne  looked  at  the  other  boy. 
It  seemed  for  one  dizzy  moment  that 
the  whole  world  stopped  spinning.  The 
music  at  the  rink  paused  like  a  breath 
held,  and  the  bright-colored  lights 
fla.shed  scarlet,  green,  then  silver. 

“Are  you  hurt?”  he  asked. 

She  bad  seen  him  every  day  at 
school.  His  name  was  Johnny  Dayton. 
There  was  a  lock  of  dark  hair  falling 
over  his  forehead  and  a  light  t^vinkled 
in  his  eyes. 

“Let  me  help  you  up,”  Johnny  said. 
His  hand  was  wide  and  hard, 
browned  by  the  sun.  Yvonne  could 
only  stand  there,  stunned,  letting  this 
boy  hold  her  hand. 

“Save  me  the  next  skate,”  Johnny 
said. 

She  could  never  remember  skating 
the  way  she  did  thafc  night.  Her  feet 
never  touched  the  floor.  Johnny’s  arm 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Kitclieii  Sense 


Kitchen  utensils  have  names  all  their  own,  and  it's  smart  to  learn  them. 
When  you  ask  the  salesgirl  for  a  colander y  she'll  hring  it  right  out,  and  you 
won't  have  to  say:  ^*One  of  those  howl>shape<l  things  with  tiny  holes  and  a 
handle,"  gesticulating  as  though  you  were  speaking  a  foreign  language.  And, 
besides,  you  may  end  up  with  a  sieve! 

It's  also  q  good  idea  to  know  which  kitchen  utensils  are  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  and  which  ones  less  so.  To  buihl  a  kitchen  '*wardrol>e,"  start  with  the 
basics— the  liest  you  can  afford— an<l  atld  to  them. 

Test  your  kitchen  utensil  knowledge  with  this  quiz:  Name  each  item  illus¬ 
trated,  using  the  list  in  each  category  as  a  guide.  Answers  on  page  70. 


!  /N/v  A 

A,AAAA  ■■ 

A  AAA  ! 
■  A AAA A 
A  A>\A 
/nAA>^ 
Ay  AA 


DowbU  boil«r  and  lid 
Owtdi  ovtn 

baking  pan  Cak«  pan 

SliiHot  Potata  mathar 

Ca*tarola  and  covar 
Kitchan  tkoart 
Paring  and  carving  kniv«« 

Orator 

2-tinod  fork  and 
Mixing  ipoon 


Cookio  shoot 
Oriddio 
Ontolot  pan 
Egg  poachor 

Ladlo 

Whisk 


Custard  cups 
Pastry  tubo 
Pastry  brush 
Tongs 


A  candy) 


Thormomotors  (n«oat 
biscuit  and  cookio  cuttors 
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Pattern  No.  9785. 


Sizes  24-28.  60^ 


Pattern  No.  9990. 


Sizes  10-18.  75< 


All  I'stteriu  by  Voim* 


Week-end  Wkrdroke 


What  do  you  have? 


What  can  you  make? 
What  will  you  buy? 


PoHarn  No.  5088.  Sixot  10-16,  11-15.  $1 


•  After  you’ve  checked  the  on-hand  inventory,  you 
may  find  tried-and-true  items  similar  to  the  black 
mohair  sweater,  charcoal  all-round  pleated  skirt  and 
bright  plaid  jacket  shown  above.  Let  the  hues  of 
such  wearable  articles  from  last  year  serve  you  again 
this  fall.  They’ll  feel  and  look  fresh,  worked  in  with 
the  new!  For  example,  the  red,  tan,  black  and  gray 
tones  of  Co-ed’s  color  plan  on  this  page  suggest  two 
bold  strokes  of  red— one  to  shop  for,  the  other  to  sew. 
The  first,  a  fire-engine-color  box  coat.  This  is  the 
year  to  come  out  of  hiding  in  that  all-purpose  gray 
or  navy  you’ve  been  wearing,  and  take  advantage  of 
the  bright  all-around  you.  Match  it  to  an  easy-to- 
make  dress,  like  the  sheath  at  the  right.  A  most  wear¬ 
able  pair,  for  many  activities  from  sports  to  dances. 
Youll  be  amazed  at  how  often  they’ll  seem  just  right, 
and  yet  look  different  each  time.  For  the  uncluttered 
lines  of  the  dress,  in  wool  crepe  by  Carltex,  make  it 
simple  to  change  with  a  variety  of  accessories:  a  big, 
sparkling  pin,  a  scarf,  or  change  of  belts— one  from 
the  leopard  material.  Co-ed’s  advice— any  plan,  any 
style,  any  color,  is  smart  only  when  it  works  for  you! 
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Hairdo 
of  the 
Month 

for  the  loug^  slim  face 
designed  by  Mr.  Ruel 

of  Coiffures  Americana 


The  Wing-Ding,  with  sleek  crown,  side- 
brushed  bangs,  half-curls  all  around 
head,  is  neat  for  school  or  sports. 


For  the  "date"  version,  brush  hair 
back,  then  forward,  then  back  to  create 
a  wave  at  temple.  Brush  wings  out,  up. 


Set  top  front,  each  side  and  back  as 
shown  in  diagrams.  Use  jumbo  rollers 
for  top;  set  sides,  back  in  pin  curls. 


Lone  One 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

around  her  was  solid  and  warm.  The 
moment  was  a  kind  of  sweet  crescendo 
building  inside  her  until  it  burst  in 
her  heart.  This  was  the  boy.  This  was 
the  one  she  could  love! 

Too  soon  it  was  time  to  go.  Burke 
was  waiting  to  drive  her  home. 

“Tomorrow,”  Johnny  called  softly 
to  her. 

Tomorrow!  Never  had  a  word  sounded 
so  sweet,  so  wonderfvd,  so  important. 
At  home,  Burke  stopped  the  car. 
“What  goes?”  he  asked.  “You’re  on 
cloud  nine.” 

“Hmm?”  she  wondered. 

“Good  grief!”  Burke  stmek  his  fore¬ 
head  with  the  palm  of  his  hand.  “Listen 
to  you!  Yvonne,  you  haven’t  flipped 
over  Johnny  Dayton  of  all  people,  have 
you?” 

Yvonne  sat  stiff!)-,  refusing  to  answer 
and  spoil  this  moment  in  any  way. 

“Look,  have  your  little  fling  with 
Johnny  if  you  want,”  Burke  sighed, 
“only  don’t  expect  it  to  last.  Johnny’s  a 
fly-by-night.  He  never  sticks  with  one 
girl  for  long.” 

Yvonne  liftwl  her  chin  a  little.  “Do 
you  have  anything  else  to  say?” 

Burke  shook  his  head. 

“No.  I  only  hope  you  know  what 
you’re  doing.  You’re  apt  to  get  hurt, 
Yvonne.  Especially  Ireing  the  w'ay  you 
are—” 

“I’ll  manage,”  .she  answered  stiffly. 
“Well,  all  right!” 

She  got  out  with  a  slam  of  the  car 
door. 

But  even  the  angry  words  with  Burke 
could  not  spoil  this  sweet  newness  in¬ 
side  her,  this  sudden,  sharp  awareness. 
Never  Ix-fore  had  simple  things  such 
as  colors,  sounds,  shapes,  taken  on  such 
wonderful  meanings.  She  let  this  new 
awareness  ebb  and  flow'  through  her, 
savoring  it. 

From  then  on,  Yvoime’s  days  were 
dfflerent.  They  were  no  longer  simply 
periods  of  light  Ix'tween  two  dark¬ 
nesses.  They  were  the  wonderfid  way 
Johnny  Dayton  had  of  holding  his 
shoulders,  the  (juick  reach  of  his  hand 
for  hers,  the  laughter  and  glances  shared, 
and  the  wild  upward  beating  of  her 
heart. 

It  was  soon  assumed  at  the  “Hang¬ 
out”  that  the  back  booth  was  Jtflinny 
and  Yvonne’s.  It  was  soon  learned  too 
that  they  didn’t  want  to  be  Irothered. 
Occasionally  Johnny  would  draw  an¬ 
other  into  the  tight  circle  they’d  built 
around  themselves.  Later,  when  they 
w'ere  alone,  Yvonne  would  talk  to  him 
about  it. 

“I  wish  you  hadn’t.  I  like  being 
alone  with  you.  You  know  that.” 


Johnny  laughed  and  took  her  hand. 
“You’re  so  different.  So  (juiet,  so  deep.” 

She  was  glad  then  that  she  was  dif¬ 
ferent,  that  she  had  taken  her  difference 
and  made  it  into  something  special  so 
that  when  at  last  Johnny  had  come 
along,  it  was  there  waiting  for  him. 

There  w  as  a  time  weeks  after  they’d 
discovered  each  other,  when  Johnny 
flirted  with  another  girl  at  a  party. 
Yvonne  sat  miserable,  watching,  her 
heart  tearing  itself  into  several  different 
directions  at  once. 

Burke  came  to  her,  carrying  two 
C'okes. 

“Hi,”  he  said.  “Join  me?” 

Yvonne  couldn’t  keep  her  eyes  aw'ay 
from  Johnny.  She  had  never  been 
jealous  before.  She  had  no  idea  there 
w’as  such  an  emotion  that  could  nx'k 
her  so  violently.  Her  hands  were  shak¬ 
ing  and  she  found  it  hard  to  breathe. 

“I  see  a  war  raging  behind  those 
eyes  of  yours,”  Burke  said  softly. 
“Watch  yourself.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  you’re  talking 
alx)ut!” 

Burke  shrugged,  his  red  head  tilted 
quizzically,  his  merry  eyes  searching 
her  face.  “Have  it  your  way,  little 
flower.” 

He  got  up  and  bounced  back  into 
action.  The  last  she  saw-  of  him  he  was 
clowning  around,  having  the  time  of 
his  life,  letting  off  all  the  .steam  that 
had  accumidated  in  a  day’s  time,  w'hich 
for  Burke  was  usually  quite  a  lot. 

When  the  party  broke  up,  Yvonne 
left  with  Johnny.  He  hummed  to  the 
car  radio  and  reached  out  to  lake  her 
hand. 

“Some  party,  huh?”  he  asked. 

“Did  \()u  enjoy  yourself?"  she  asked 
icily. 

Johnny  laughed  shortly,  “.^re  you 
mad?  Honest  to  goodness  mad?”  He 
Ix'gan  whistling  as  if  the  idea  pleased 
him. 

“W'ere  you  really  jeal«)us?”  he  asked. 
Yvonne  felt  confu.sed.  She  didn’t 
know  why  Johnny  seemed  to  lx*  crow¬ 
ing  over  that  particidar  fact  and  it 
angered  her. 

“I  only  wanted  to  see  if  I  could  make 
a  dent  in  you,”  Johnny  .said.  “Guess  I 
did,  at  that.” 

He  headed  the  car  for  the  country, 
“W'here  are  we  going?”  she  won¬ 
dered. 

“Special  spot  I  know.” 

A  few  minutes  later  he  pidled  the 
car  off  into  a  narrow  lane  and  stopped 
on  an  old  bridge. 

“Carme  on.” 

It  was  Novemlx*r  and  the  night  air 
was  chilly.  The  leaves  had  long  ago 
fallen.  A  cluster  of  clouds  w’ent  scut¬ 
tling  across  the  black  sky,  blotting  the 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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So  excitiiif*! 

Plaiiiiiiiff  your  marriuj^e  with  a  Lane  Sweetheart  Chest! 


You’ve  found  the  man  you  want,  for  keeps.  But  don’t 
wait.  Take  that  first  heady  taste  of  Being  Together 
now:  start  sharing  a  Lane  Sweetheart  Chest.  If  you’re 
both  dyed-in-the-wool  fiends  for  what’s  new,  different, 
exciting,  then  this  is  the  Lane  to  choose.  It  is  a  piece  of 
fine  w’alnut  furniture;  pure  Americana  brought  up  to 
date,  W’ith  its  slimmed-down  lines,  wonderful  front  de¬ 


tail,  adapted  from  the  wooden  ladles  our  Pilgrim  fathers 
used.  What  you’ll  especially  love:  the  marbled  inlay  top 
(you  can  wash  it)  that  makes 
it  a  perfect  buffet!  How  to  get 
this  cedar  chest?  Just  tell  him. 

Lane  has  more  than  100  styles  aining  room 

and  finishes,  from  $49.95.  and  bedroom  furniture 


Send  10c  for  Lane’s  Diary  for  Brides  to  The  Latie  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  C04,  Altavista,  Va.  Made  in  Canada  by  Knechtel  Furn.,  Ltd.,  Hanover,  Out. 
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Photo  courfesy  Wallpaper  Council 
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WHAT  kind  of  mood  are  you  in  right  now?  Gay?  A  little 
blue?  Peppy?  Languid?  Whatever  it  is,  you’re  always 
in  the  mood  for  music,  aren’t  you?  So  dim  those  lights, 
turn  up  the  hi-fi  with  sounds  to  suit  your  mood,  make  your¬ 
self  comfortable  with  heaps  of  pillow's,  relax  and  dream! 
What?  Can’t  find  that  divine  new  record  anywhere  because 
your  albums  are  scattered  all  over  your  room?  Can’t  get 
cozy  because  your  phonograph  is  too  far  from  the  nearest 
lounging  place?  Don’t  despair.  Repair  the  situation  by  creat¬ 
ing  your  own  music  corner! 

►  Concert  of  colors!  If  you  and  your  pocketbook  decide 
completely  to  revamp  your  room,  while  you’re  fashioning  a 
music  nook,  use  Co-ed's  room  (at  the  left)  for  inspiration. 
Start  with  the  walls  and  choose  a  bright,  beautiful  paper 
like  the  green,  blue,  and  hyacinth  floral  pattern  which 
comes  pre-pasted  for  do-it-yourselfers,  and  is  washable! 
Pluck  the  blue  from  the  walls  for  a  washable,  durable,  cor¬ 
duroy  bedspread.  Toss  a  few  pillows  on  the  bed,  in  tones  to 
blend  with  the  emerald-green-and-w’hite  tile  floor.  Scatter 
some  like-colored  stack  pillows  on  the  floor  of  your  music 
corner.  Or  add  a  deeper  hue  of  puqrle.  Pillows,  plus  a 
fluffy  white  rug,  will  provide  plenty  of  lounging  space  for 
listening  parties. 

►  Musical  arrangement— for  comfort.  If  you’re  not  under¬ 
taking  the  papering  and  tiling  jobs,  your  first  step  will 
be  to  choose  a  comer— any  comer— of  your  room.  A  comer 
isn’t  absolutely  necessary  for  your  listening  den,  but  it 
seems  cozier  somehow.  And  be  sure  not  to  put  your  records 
or  record  player  under  a  window,  since  extremes  of  temper¬ 
ature  might  damage  them. 

If  your  walls  are  in  a  light  shade,  buy  pillows  in  that 
color,  but  in  a  deeper  tone,  and  add  another  bright  blend¬ 
ing  hue  to  your  pillow  collection.  Dark-colored  pillows 
will  prove  more  practical  since  pale  tones  show  soil  rapidly. 

A  long,  low  bench,  such  as  the  one  in  our  photo,  can  be 
lx>ught  or  made  inexpensively,  to  hold  your  phonograph. 
Since  floor  listening  is  the  cu.stom,  you’ll  especially  appre¬ 
ciate  the  low  bench.  It’s  an  easy  reach  from  floor  to 
hi-fi  in  order  to  stack  on  records  or  modulate  the  sound. 
You  might  fill  the  extra  space  on  your  bench  with  flat 
pillows  for  sitting.  Or  you  can  leave  the  area  free  for  a 
refreshment  tray. 


Pattarnt  for  thoso  pillow*  or*  frool  Writo  to  NoodU- 
worli  Editor,  Co>od,  33  W*«t  42nd  St.,  Now  York  36, 
N.  Y.  Plooso  oncloso  tolf-oddrostod,  ttompod  onvolopo. 

►  Music,  music,  everywhere!  Co-ed’s  cabinet  is  a  two- 
piecer  with  storage  space  in  both  sections.  Behind  the  cane 
doors  of  the  upper  piece  there’s  ample  room  for  records. 
The  middle  portion  provides  space  for  snacks,  or  a  portable 
'TV,  and  the  vertical  shelves  will  keep  your  records  divided 
into  categories  of  your  own  choosing.  Since  it’s  best  not 
to  pile  records  flat,  a  wrought  iron  or  brass  holder  for  ex¬ 
tra  discs  is  a  handy  purchase.  When  planning  your  music 
comer,  take  a  tour  through  your  local  department  store 
where  youll  discover  many  attractive  ways  to  meet  your 
storage  needs. 

If  you’ve  such  an  extensive  collection  that  it’s  practi¬ 
cally  impossible  to  find  anything  without  a  filing  system, 
label  each  record  with  a  number  penciled  on  a  small 
sticker.  Purchase  a  tin  box  for  file  cards,  then  number 
the  cards  to  match  the  records.  On  the  top  line  of  each 
card,  note  the  name  of  the  musician,  vocalist,  or  type  of 
music.  File  the  cards  alphabetically  and  the  records  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  consaeutive  numbers.  Finding  or  returning 
a  particular  record  is  simply  a  matter  of  checking  the 
number  of  its  neighbors. 

►  Hit  the  right  note!  To  add  novelty  to  your  music  comer, 
and  to  intensify  the  music  theme,  select  knickknacks,  pic¬ 
tures,  or  wall  prints  with  music  in  mind.  Smaller  instm- 
ments,  like  the  maracas  in  our  photo,  add  authentic  dash. 
Miniature  glass  pianos,  string,  brass,  or  wind  instmments 
can  adorn  your  cabinet  shelves,  and  prints  with  an  “arty” 
theme,  ranging  from  ballet  dancers  to  musical  instmments, 
can  be  hung  on  the  wall  or  tacked  to  a  bulletin  board. 

If  your  walls  are  painted,  perhaps  you’d  like  to  spray- 
paint  a  musical  motif  above  your  bench  or  bed,  such  as 
various  kinds  of  notes,  or  an  instmment.  Draw  your  design 
on  a  large  sheet  of  brown  wrapping  paper,  and  cut  the 
pattern  out.  Attach  the  paper  to  the  wall  with  masking  tape 
and  spray  it  with  a  bright  color,  perhaps  the  hue  of  some  of 
your  pillows.  The  paper  should  extend  about  24*  around  the 
cut  out  pattern  so  paint  won’t  splatter  the  wall.  Leave  the 
paper  on  the  wall  until  the  paint’s  dry,  to  avoid  smudging. 
Remove  carefully,  and  behold!  a  bright,  clear  design! 

Whether  you’re  a  symphony  or  a  swing  fan,  or  both,  your 
music  comer  is  guaranteed  to  brighten  your  room  and  your 
leisure  time,  and  heighten  your  listening  enjoyment. 
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Be  a  Well  Dressed  Sport 


Photography  by  Vivian  Crozior 
Stockings  by  Bonnio  Doon 
Trampolin*  by  Nissan 
Bongo  Boords  by  Abarcrombi#  &  Fitch 
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Mott  of  thote  Mporofes  ore  available  at 
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HAV'E  you  ever  stepped  on  one  of  those  scales  which,  for 
a  penny,  tell  you  your  fortune  as  well  as  your  weight? 
You  know,  “Your  wonderful  disposition  will  win  many 
friends”  or  “You’ll  take  a  long  trip  soon.”  Whatever  the  pre¬ 
diction,  it’s  aimed  to  please.  But  what  about  the  numbers 
on  the  other  side  of  the  little  piece  of  cardboard?  They  tell 
the  absolute  truth  about  your  weight.  Is  it  pleasing  or  not? 
Are  you  too  fat  or  too  thin?  These  questions  and  answers 
will  guide  you  in  getting  your  figure  facts  straight. 


Q.  What’s  the  best  way  to  start  a  diet? 

A.  A  real  desire  to  be  wdiolesomely  slim— that  is,  not  too 
fat  or  too  thin— is  the  giant  step  on  the  road  to  normal 
weight.  Ask  any  doctorl  And  be  sure  to  consult  your  doctor 
before  you  diet. 


Q.  Is  there  a  secret  ingredient  to  help  one  to  lose  or  gain 
weight? 

A.  Yes,  it’s  called  “calorie  watching.”  If  you  are  over¬ 
weight  and  want  to  lose  those  extra  pounds,  your  daily 
caloric  intake  must  be  less  than  the  calories  you  burn,  in 
order  to  use  up  stored  fat.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are 
underweight  and  want  to  add  extra  pounds,  your  daily 
caloric  intake  must  be  mure  than  the  calories  you  use  up  in 
order  to  store  fat.  Become  aware  of  the  caloric  values  of 
foods.  A  chocolate  milk  shake— 400  calories;  8-ounce  glass 
of  whole  milk— 170  calories;  a  one-inch  square  of  fudge— 100 
calories;  medium-sized  peach— 50  calories. 


Q.  Are  there  any  special  foods  that  should  be  included  in 
the  daily  diet  menu,  whether  it’s  aimed  at  reducing  or  gain¬ 
ing  weight? 

A.  Yes.  Eat  a  well-balanced,  varied  diet  that  contains  the 
foods  important  for  health— milk  or  milk  products;  meat,  fish, 
or  poultry;  fruits;  vegetables;  whole-grain,  enriched,  or  re¬ 
stored  cereals  and  bread. 


Q.  Are  overweight  and  underweight  inherited? 

A.  No.  Your  body  build  is  inherited.  Overweight  is  usu¬ 
ally  the  result  of  overeating  for  an  extended  period  of  time. 
It  may  be  characteristic  of  a  family  because  of  eating  habits. 
Thinness  is  not  inherited,  either.  Often  thin  people  are  of  a 
nervous,  tense  temperament.  Energy  is  burned  up  quicker 
than  it  is  being  replaced. 


Q.  What  makes  some  people  overeat? 

A.  Often  it’s  the  result  of  a  state  of  mind.  Some  eat  when 
they’re  miserable,  others  eat  when  they’re  happy.  Some  eat 
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to  avoid  doing  unpleasant  tasks,  others  eat  to  compensate 
for  disappointment.  (These  same  reasons  may  cause  people 
of  different  temperaments  not  to  eat  enough.)  Often  when 
the  reasons  for  "eating  binges”  are  analyzed,  the  habit  can 
be  overcome. 

Q.  When  starting  a  diet,  hunger  pangs  between  meals  are 
sometimes  a  problem.  What’s  the  best  way  to  satisfy  such 
cravings? 

A.  A  cup  of  bouillon  or  even  a  glass  of  water  can  help. 
Munch  on  celery,  a  carrot,  green  pepper,  or  radishes,  which 
are  very  low  in  calories.  A  piece  of  fruit  will  do  wonders  to 
stem  that  hungry  feeling. 

Q.  Isn’t  there  an  easy,  fast  way  to  reduce— such  as  re¬ 
ducing  pills  or  wonder  diets? 

A.  Pills  and  fad  diets  are  dangerous.  They  may  seriously 
damage  your  health,  while  resulting  in  only  a  temporary 
weight  loss.  No  one  food  is  a  complete  food.  Not  one  of  these 
diets  contains  all  the  nutrients  needed  by  the  body  of  a 
growing  girl.  And  weight  lost  in  this  way  is  not  permanently 
lost  because  it’s  hard  to  stick  to  such  a  diet  for  long.  A  few 
days  after  you  resume  your  old  eating  ways,  the  pounds 
come  back,  too! 

Q.  How  much  weight  can  be  lost  safely  in  how  much 
time? 

A.  A  loss  of  about  1  pound  a  week,  while  maintaining  a 
well-balanced  diet,  is  a  safe  goal  to  strive  for.  Losing  faster 
would  call  for  such  a  low  calorie  allowance  that  essential 
nutrients  would  not  be  supplied  in  quantities  to  allow  for 
proper  nourishment. 

Does  skipping  breakfast  mean  a  quicker  weight  loss? 

A.  No.  You’ll  defeat  your  purpose  in  several  ways.  You’ll 
be  so  hungry  at  noontime  that  you’ll  overeat.  Besides  you’ll 
be  tired  and  listless  and  do  inefiBcient  school  work  in  the 
morning  hours.  , 

Q.  Does  losing  weight  ever  mean  not  eating  or  going  on 
a  starvation  diet? 

A.  No.  It  really  means  changing  one’s  eating  habits  with  an 
eye  toward  shedding  excess  pounds  while  maintaining  and 
even  improving  one’s  health.  Don’t  cut  out  foods  that  are 
important  for  your  health;  just  cut  down  on  them  by  eating 
smaller  portions.  Choose  foods  with  few  calories  in  each  of 
the  groups  mentioned  in  the  answer  to  question  three.  In 
addition,  pass  up  rich  gravies  and  salad  dressings,  rich  des¬ 


serts,  fried  foods.  Skip  fattening  snacks,  such  as  sodas, 
malteds,  and  potato  chips. 

Q.  Is  it  okay  to  use  artificial  sweeteners  in  cooking? 

A.  Yes.  They  add  no  calories  while  making  foods  more 
tasty.  But  don’t  forget  that  there  are  only  18  calories  in  a 
teaspoonful  of  sugar.  When  counting  calories  in  an  artifi¬ 
cially  sweetened  cake,  for  instance,  subtract  only  the  amount 
of  sugar  omitted.  You’ll  find  that  the  calorie  count  is  still 
high. 

Q.  Why  does  it  take  as  much  as  three  weeks  for  weight 
loss  to  show  even  though  one  is  faithful  to  a  doctor- 
prescribed  diet? 

A.  When  body  fat  is  being  used  up  to  supply  energy, 
water  replaces  that  fat  for  the  time  being.  It  weighs  as 
much  as  the  fat  did.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the 
scale  doesn’t  show  a  weight  change.  After  you’ve  been  on 
your  new  diet  for  a  few  weeks,  the  excess  water  will  leave 
the  body  by  way  of  the  kidneys.  Your  scale  will  finally  show 
what  you’ve  lost. 

Q.  How  should  I  go  about  gaining  weight? 

A.  Eat  the  same  varied  diet  as  the  one  suggested  in  the 
answer  to  question  three,  but  choose  foods  with  high  caloric 
value  in  each  of  the  groups  mentioned.  Also,  take  extra 
helpings  at  mealtime.  Have  fattening,  between-meals  snacks. 
Add  non-fat  dry  milk  to  whole  milk.  (If  you  find  that  snacks 
spoil  your  appetite  for  the  main  meal,  cut  down  on  them.) 
Never  skip  a  meal. 

Should  an  underweight  person  eat  lots  of  sweets? 

A.  With  the  underweight  person  as  well  as  the  over¬ 
weight,  it  is  not  good  to  overeat  such  foods  as  candy,  sweet 
cakes,  and  soda  fountain  snacks.  Too  much  sugar  may  dull 
the  appetite  for  foods  that  are  essential  for  good  health. 
Also,  too  many  sweets  may  aggravate  a  skin  condition. 

Q,  How  can  someone  who  is  underweight  overcome  a 
dislike  for  foods  that  are  vital  to  health? 

A.  Take  small  servings  of  everything  that  is  put  on  the 
table.  In  a  short  time  “new”  foods  will  become  old  favorites. 
Arrange  the  food  attractively  in  serving  dishes  or  on  indi¬ 
vidual  plates.  If  food  has  “eye  appeal,”  it  will  also  have 
“taste  appeal.” 

Q.  It’s  pretty  discouraging  to  eat  and  eat  and  eat,  yet 
not  be  able  to  put  on  a  pound.  What  can  be  done? 

A.  Are  you  sure  you  eat  as  much  as  you  think  you  do? 
Have  you  ever  tried  keeping  a  record  of  every  mouthful  of 
food  you  eat  for  a  week?  Start  right  now  and  then  lo<^  up 
the  number  of  calories  you’ve  consumed.  You  may  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  how  little  you  eat.  (And  you  girls  who  think  you 
don’t  eat  much  but  continue  to  gain  weight,  try  keeping  an 
honest,  moming-to-night,  daily  record,  too.  You  may  be  in 
for  a  surprise!) 
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By  MARY  O'NEILL 


I  Hate 
You! 


CASUALLY,  wliilc  she  was  debating  Iwtwecn  mushrooms 
or  artichokes  for  dinner,  Sarah’s  mother  mentioned  that 
it  looked  as  though  they’d  be  moving  soon  again.  .\nd  Ix'forc 
Sarah  had  time  to  question  her,  the  mailman  arrived.  There 
was  a  letter  from  Rieky.  That  meant  all  other  news  could 
wait.  Sarah  ran  to  her  room  to  read  it. 

The  letter  from  Ricky  brought  everything  into  focus.  All 
the  miseries  of  Sarah’s  sixteen  years  came  to  life,  rose  up  and 
pointed  to  their  source:  her  parents.  Until  lately  she  had 
loved  them  unquestioningly,  l>elievcd  in  them,  trusted  them. 
But  no  longer.  Not  since  she  had  discovered  they  were  full 
of  old  platitudes,  unworkable  in  a  modern  world,  and  that 
they  could  not  deliver  what  she  felt  lay  implicit  in  their 
promises  to  her;  happiness.  They  were  selfish,  still  absorlred 
in  each  other,  and  seemingly  content  to  he  where  and  what 
they  were.  And  they  regarded  her  simply  as  a  responsibility 
they  would  discharge  in  their  own  way  and  at  their  own 
convenience. 

Her  father  was  a  civil  engineer,  but  not  one  of  the  famous 
ones.  Her  mother  was  his  sunburned,  tweedy  wife,  as  like 
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The  world  came  crashing  in  around  her 


him  as  a  woman  could  be.  She  and  her  life  had  always  been 
subordinate  to  a  bridge  or  a  dam.  Wherever  they  w’ere  being 
built,  that  would  be  home  for  a  while.  Home?  There  had 
never  really  been  a  home.  Not  as  long  as  Sarah  could  remem¬ 
ber.  For  home  to  her  meant  a  big  house  set  in  a  large,  flow¬ 
ering  yard,  on  a  street  in  a  dream,  where  the  postman  and 
grocer  and  neighbors  had  known  her  forever.  And  in  this 
town  there  was  Sarah’s  school  filled  with  friends  and  ways 
she  had  known  since  kindergarten,  and  where  she  was  (jueen 
by  virtue  of  charm,  beauty,  accomplishment,  and  popularity. 
Her  parents  had  grown  up  in  such  a  town.  And  their  talk 
had  gone  back  to  it  in  humorous  and  affectionate  anecdote, 
wherever  they  were. 

“I  can  remember  you,”  she  had  heard  her  father  say  as 
her  mother  showed  him  her  first  gray  hairs,  “when  your 
braids  hit  the  back  of  your  knees  and  bounced  when  you 
ran.  They  were  silver-gold  with  paintbrush  ends.” 

“And  I  can  remember  you  when  your  head  was  shaved 


Every  few  weeks  her  mother  began  reciting  the  same  old 
litany:  “Let’s  get  this  dress,  Sarah.  It  will  pack  well.  Let’s 
leave  that,  darling.  It’s  nice,  but  it  won’t  fit  into  the  trunk. 
Maybe  we  can  rent  a  piano  here,  so  you  can  go  on  with  your 
music.  And  we’ll  get  a  little  dog  if  you  won’t  mind  giving  it 
away  when  we  leave.” 

Always  leaving!  Leaving  the  faces  in  school  that  had 
almost  become  the  faces  of  friends.  Leaving  the  little  bed¬ 
room  with  the  pink  walls  and  the  window  that  looked  out 
to  the  sea.  Leaving  this  year’s  keepsakes.  Knowing  you  were 
leaving  school  before  the  play,  so  it  was  useless  to  try  out 
for  a  part.  Listening  to  summer  plans  that  couldn’t  include 
you:  “We’ll  have  such  a  good  time,  Sarah.  Picnics  in  the 
cove.  But,  I  forgot.  You  won’t  be  here.  Oh,  I  wish  I  were 
you.  I’m  stuck  in  this  trap,  and  you’re  seeing  the  world. 
Lucky,  lucky  you!” 

Lucky,  Sarah  thought?  You  don’t  know  how  it  is  to  won¬ 
der  how  girls  will  be  wearing  their  hair  where  you  are  going, 
what  the  next  house  will  be  like,  how  the  water  will  taste. 
You  don’t  know  how  it  is  to  stumble  into  a  classroom  with 
that  raw,  new  feeling  that  you  can  never  Uck,  over  and  over 
again.  To  hope  you  can  say  the  commonest  greeting  in  the 
language  of  the  people  you  have  come  to  live  among.  To 
hope  you’ll  stay  long  enough  this  time  to  sink  just  a  few 
httle  roots,  and  to  know,  while  you’re  hoping,  that  you  won’t. 
That  all  you’ll  know  are  the  promised  letters  that  come  often 
at  first,  then  farther  and  farther  apart,  and  after  a  while  not 
at  all.  And  how  you  can  tell  the  beginning  of  each  end  by 
the  last  few  letters.  They  grow  thinner  and  thinner  as  your 
interests  stretch  apart,  and  pretty  soon  there  isn’t  anything 
you  have  to  say  to  each  other. 

Brooding,  beating  her  fists  on  her  desk  and  letting  her 
tears  spill  down  upon  it,  self-pity  overwhelmed  Sarah.  It  was 
all  right  for  her  parents  to  smile  and  wave  good-by  amid 
the  luggage  at  each  airport  along  the  way.  They  had  each 
other.  But  would  they  have  found  each  other  in  this  kind  of 
life?  Sarah  wondered.  And  now,  Ricky. 


and  suddenly  she  was  shouting  those 
ugly  words  at  her  mother  .  .  . 

that  scarlet-fever  summer  and  you  practiced  riding  no-hands 
on  your  brother’s  bike  in  our  driveway.” 

That’s  what  they’d  had:  a  town  with  attics,  grandmothers, 
aunts,  uncles,  cousins,  and  old  friends.  A  town  where  the 
foreigner  hastened  to  give  up  his  native  tongue  for  English, 
and  where  the  trace  of  an  accent  marked  him  apart.  Why 
had  they  given  it  up  for  a  world  of  foreign  postmarks  and 
houses  filled  with  other  people’s  furniture? 


T  WOULD  have  been  all  right,  Sarah  concluded, 


even 

rather  exciting  if  they  had  stopped  the  wandering  when  it 
was  time  for  her  to  go  to  school.  But  they  had  never  consid¬ 
ered  such  a  thing.  Her  mother  had  never  dreamed  of  settling 
down  in  one  place  with  her  as  other  mothers  had  done,  while 
her  father  went  where  his  work  called  him.  They  could  have 
spent  the  long  summer  vacations  together.  But  no.  They 
loved  this  life! 


I  ROM  the  beginning  there  had  been  something  dear  and 
special  about  him.  He  had  seemed  related  to  her  in  a  way 
that  is  deeper  than  blood.  His  parents  were  as  cruel  as  hers, 
Sarah  knew,  and  as  selfish.  They  had  dragged  Ricky  all  over 
the  world  with  them. 

Sarah  met  Ricky  in  England  at  a  cousin’s  birthday  party 
in  the  summertime  of  her  seventh  grade.  He  was  eighteen 
then.  They  hadn’t  fallen  in  love  or  anything  like  that.  But  it 
was  something  like  love.  As  usual,  being  the  new  girl,  she 
had  been  outside  things  when  the  games  broke  up.  He  had 
found  her,  rescued  her  from  the  giggling  girls  and  the  silent, 
dressed-up  boys  who  were  making  inept  and  agonizing 
efforts  to  attract  each  other.  She  and  Ricky  left  them  to  this 
sjjecial  torture,  and  he  showed  her  his  bug  folio  and  his 
photographs,  asked  about  her  life  and  told  about  his.  Though 
his  family  was  definitely  self-centered,  he  took  it  as  a  maKer 
of  course.  He  even  considered  their  wanderings  valuable  to 
the  career  he  planned  in  the  diplomatic  corps.  And  Ricky, 
of  all  the  friends  she  had  made  at  the  scattered  stations 
of  her  life,  remained  constant.  Their  letters  flew  back  and 
forth  over  the  years,  frequent,  interesting,  alive  and  heart¬ 
warming,  and  became  the  soft,  sweet  pillow  of  content 
upon  which  Sarah  rested  her  awakening  heart.  Someday 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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4th  Prize— Lady  Sunljeam  Controlled  Heat  DeLuxe  Hair 
Dryer  that  lets  you  use  your  hands  while  your  hair  dries. 
Value:  $32. 

5th  Prize— Double-decker  walnut  spice  rack,  complete 
with  18  herbs  and  spices,  from  R.  T.  French  Co.  Value:  $25. 

6th  Prize— 16-piece  set  of  Melamine  dinnerware  in  “Na¬ 
poli”— Italian  fruit  pattern,  from  Lenoxware  deluxe  line. 
Value:  $17. 

7th  and  8th  Prizes— Both  from  Dennison  Mfg.  Co.:  1— a 
year’s  supply  of  gift  dressings,  including  wrapping  paper, 
ribbons,  seals,  tags  for  all  occasions.  2— party  items,  including 
flameproof  crepe  papt'r,  streamers,  decorative  party  prints. 
Value:  $15  each. 

9th  Prize— Lady  Sheaffer  pen,  “Paisley”  pattern.  Value:  $10. 

10th,  11th,  12th,  13th,  and  14th  Prizes— Grocery  Basket 
of  food  and  household  items  from  Best  Foods,  Com  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co.  V'^alue:  $10  each. 

15th  and  16th  Prizes— A  complete  sewing  kit,  in  a  velvet- 
lined  jewel  ca.se,  from  Coats  &  Clark.  Value:  $9  each. 


Exclusively  for  Students  of  Home  Economics 

27  Exciting  Prizes! 


•  Co-cd  challenges  you  to  list,  in  order  of  importance  to 
you,  up  to  ten  ways  that  the  study  of  home  economics  will 
help  you  in  the  future. 

•  How  will  the  study  of  home  economics  affect  your 
future?  your  career?  your  community  life?  your  family  life? 
your  personal  life?  In  your  own  words,  tell  us  how  you  feel 
that  home  economics  will  help  you. 

•  You  may  send  as  many  entries  as  you  like,  t>ped  or 
written  in  ink,  and  aecompanit'd  by  the  entry  blank  below, 
or  a  facsimile  of  it,  with  all  information  filled  in.  Entries 
must  be  postmarked  no  later  than  October  21,  1960.  Win¬ 
ners  will  be  announced  in  the  Decemlwr  issue. 

•  YOU  CAN  WIN  ONE  OF  THESE  FABULOUS  PRIZES  • 

1st  Prize— Little  Giant  Rebound  Tumbling  Unit,  by  Nissen 
Trampoline  Co.,  12'  x  7',  fully  equip^x'd  ready  for  jumping. 
It  folds  flat  for  storage.  Value:  $335. 

2nd  Prize— Artcarved  “Evening  Star”  diamond  pendant, 
.set  in  white  gold,  hung  on  a  white  gold  chain.  Value:  $100. 

3rd  Prize— C'astro  Convertible  Ottoman,  covered  in  deco¬ 
rator  fabric,  concealing  a  full-length  bed.  \'ahie:  $70. 


I  Mail  to:  Co-«d  Challenge,  33  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

My  Nome _ _ _ _ _ _ _  _  _ 

Home  Address  _  .  _ _ City _ State _ 

Grade.  _ _ Age _ School _ _ _ 

School  Address- _ _ _ _ _ City _ Stote _ 

My  Home  Economics  Teacher's  Name _ _ _ 


17th  and  18th  Prizes— “Evetiing  in  Paris”  gift  .set:  6  toilet¬ 
ries  in  a  handsome  rollaway  box.  Value:  $8.50  each. 

19th  and  20th  Prizes— Two  sets  of  Belgian  linen  “Country 
Family”  placemats  and  matching  kitchen  towels  by  Fallani 
&  Cohn.  Value:  $7  each. 

21st,  22nd,  23rd,  24th  and  25th  Prizes— Yard-square  scarf 
by  Vera,  pure  silk,  hand-screened  print.  Value:  $5  each. 

26th  and  27th  Prizes— “Evening  in  Paris”  perfume  set, 
consisting  of  cologne  spray  mist  and  metered  perfume  purse 
spray.  V’alue:  $4  each. 


1st  Priz«— Tumbling  Unit 


2nd  Prix*  3rd  Prix* 

Diamond  Pandant  ConvartibU  Ottoman 
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Are  You  A 
Meatnik? 


MEATNIKS,  in  case  you  didn’t  know,  can’t  tell  “chuck” 
from  a  “chick”  or  a  “shank”  from  a  “flank.”  They 
think  that  all  meals  revolve  around  hamburger! 

Did  you  know  that  there  are  more  than  200  cuts  of 
meat  from  which  to  choose? 

And  if  you  know  your  cuts  and  grades,  you  can  really 
stretch  a  food  dollar. 

Meat  consists  of  the  flesh,  edible  glands  and  organs 
of  animals.  The  chief  kinds  of  meats  are:  beef,  (steer, 
ox,  cow);  veal  (6-8- week-old  calves);  pork  (pigs  and 
hogs);  mutton  (sheep);  and  lamb  (3- 12- week-old  sheep). 
Also  meat  are  variety  meats  (glands  and  organs,  such 
as  s^veetbreads,  kidneys,  liver,  tongue);  poultry  (chick¬ 
ens,  turkeys,  ducks,  etc.);  seafood  (fish,  shellfish);  and 
game  (wild  edible  animals  and  birds,  such  as  bear, 
deer  [venison],  partridge).  Processed  meats  (frankfurt¬ 
ers,  cold  cuts,  etc.)  may  be  a  combination  of  meats 
or  meat  and  other  ingredients. 

Cuts  refer  to  pieces  taken  from  various  parts  of  the 
carcass— some  of  wliich  are  tenderer  than  others.  All 
cuts  are  delicious  when  properly  cooked,  and  all  cuts 
are  nutritious.  It’s  well  worthwhile  learning  the  basic 
cuts  of  beef,  veal,  pork,  and  lamb  and  how  to  cook 
them  (see  "Bone  Up  on  Beef,”  page  49,  as  a  starter). 


Inspection  and  Grading 

All  meat  packers  who  ship  interstate  must  operate  un¬ 
der  Federal  inspection.  A  Federal  ins];>ection  stamp  is  a 
guarantee  that  the  meat  came  from  a  healthy  animal, 
was  slaughtered  and  processed  under  sanitary  conditions. 
The  stamp  is  purple  (a  harmless  vegetable  dye  that 
need  not  be  removed)  and  it  looks  like  this; 


Meat  is  graded  according  to  conformation  (general 
build,  shape  and  plumpness),  finish  (color  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  fat),  and  quality  (tenderness,  good-eating  fea¬ 
tures).  Grading  is  voluntary  with  the  meat  packer,  and 
can  be  of  two  types:  1)  the  grade  or  brand  names  of 
individual  packers,  based  on  government  standards; 
and  2)  the  grade  names  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Top  grades  are  usually  most  expensive;  lower 
grades  are  less  expensive.  You  buy  grades,  just  as  you 
buy  cuts,  depending  upon  what  use  you  will  make  of 
the  meat. 


Government  grades  are,  in  descending  order:  Prime, 
Choice,  Good,  Standard,  Commercial,  and  Utility. 

These  grades  usually  apply  to  beef,  veal,  lamb  and 
mutton.  Pork,  as  a  rule,  is  graded  by  quality  and  weight 
by  the  packer  and  may  be  graded  by  different  names. 

Brand  names  of  the  big  three  packers,  with  grades  in 
descending  order,  are  ARMOUR  &  CO.— Star,  Banner, 
and  Crescent;  SWIFT  &  CO.— Premium,  Select,  and 
Arrow;  WILSON  &  CO.— Certified,  Special,  and  Ideal. 

Appearance 

In  addition  to  looking  for  inspection  stamps  and 
grades,  and  in  addition  to  knowing  your  cuts,  you  should 
also  be  able  to  judge  meat  by  its  appearance.  Top 
grades  have  the  following  characteristics: 

Beef:  Bright  to  dark  red;  well-marbled;  fine-grained;  firm 
and  velvety. 

Veal:  Grayish-pink;  fine-grained;  little  fat;  no  marbling; 

less  firm  than  beef. 

Mutton:  Darker  red  than  lamb;  firm. 

Lamb:  Medium  pink  to  light  red;  fairly  firm;  very  firm 
fat. 

Pork:  Relatively  firm;  fine-grained;  weU-marbled;  free 
from  excessive  moisture. 

All:  Generally  speaking,  fat  is  progressively  firmer  and 
whiter  as  meat  increases  in  grade. 

How  to  Buy 

Economy  is  often  a  question  of  quantity  as  well  as 
quality.  This  can  work  two  ways:  you  can  prevent  waste 
by  buying  just  enough,  or  you  can  save  by  buying  large 
cuts  that  will  last  for  several  meals. 

If  you’re  buying  meat  for  one  meal,  you  should  es¬ 
timate  1/4-I/3  pound  per  serving  of  boneless  meats 
(cutlets,  stew  meats,  ground  meat,  rolled  roasts,  etc.); 
I/3-I/2  pound  per  serving  of  meat  with  some  bone 
(roasts,  steaks,  ham,  etc.)  and  2/ 3-3/4  pound  per  serv¬ 
ing  of  meat  with  a  large  amount  of  bone  (short  ribs, 
sparcribs,  pork  hocks,  etc.)  Per  serving  does  not  mean 
per  person.  Some  people  like  more  than  one  serving. 
For  frankfurters,  chops,  etc.,  you  just  count  noses,  allow¬ 
ing  from  1-3  per  person,  depending  on  size  and  appe¬ 
tites. 

If  you’re  buying  meat  for  more  than  one  meal,  you 
can  have  your  butcher  divide  up  a  large  cut,  so  that 
you  can  freeze  part.  Or,  you  can  cook  it  all  at  once  and 
use  the  leftover  cooked  meat  in  hashes,  casseroles,  etc. 

Many  markets  pre-package  meat,  but  call  the  butcher 
if  you  need  him.  When  a  package  contains  five  pork 
chops  and  you  only  need  four,  or  when  the  appearance 
of  meat  is  questionable,  don’t  hesitate  to  ask  for  special 
service. 

At  Home 

Caring  for  meat,  once  you  get  it  home,  is  most  im¬ 
portant.  Fresh  meat  should  be  immediately  imwrapped 
and  placed  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  refrigerator,  loosely 
covered.  It  should  be  cooked  and  eaten  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Cured  meats,  like  ham,  should  be  refrigerated  at  once 
in  their  original  wrappers.  Cocked  meats  should  be  re¬ 
frigerated  within  two  hours  of  cooking,  and,  as  a  rule, 
shouldn’t  be  kept  more  than  four  days. 
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“¥T’S  beautiful!”  fane  and  Sue  told  Cynthia  in  unison,  range,  you’ll  want  to  check  the  labels.  Is  the  coat  a  well- 

A  Cynthia  had  \vom  her  new  coat  for  the  first  time  known  brand?  What  fibers  is  it  made  of?  Does  it  have 

to  the  Friday  night  party:  the  rose-red  was  a  perfect  special  finishes?  Then  look:  Is  the  weave  firm?  And- 

complement  for  her  blond  hair  and  black  velveteen  of  course-is  it  becoming  to  you  in  the  full-length  mirror? 

dress,  and  the  princess  lines  made  her  waist  look  ab-  Next  youll  want  to  check  for  quality.  The  more 
sohitely  tiny.  yeses,  the  better. 

“Hi!’*  Jane  and  Sue  greeted  Cynthia  the  next  afternoon  WORKMANSHIP 
at  the  football  game,  and  then  they  did  a  double-take.  . 

Cynthia  was  again  wearing  her  new  eoat-this  time  *  pieces  cut  on  the  grain?  A  coat  cut  on  the 

over  a  russet-tweed  suit.  The  rose-red  somehow  looked  sag  out  o  s  ap>e. 

hrash,  and  where  was  Cynthia’s  tiny  waist?  Thick  lumps  *  Are  seams  Bat  and  even  m  width?  If  its  twe^  or  a 
from  her  jacket  made  her  look  almost  dumpy.  ” 

Where  had  Cynthia  gone  wrong?  The  coat  was  a  t"  i  n  i  i  i  i  si 

becoming  color  and  style.  And  it  would  have  Bt  into  *  *■'>■  Pitching  invisible 

her  wardrobe  IF  nght  side,  and  finished  with  good-quality  tape? 

...  the  test  of  her  wardrobe  had  been  color-planned  *  A-*  buttons  attractive  and  of  ^  quality,  securely 
for  rose-red-  attached  by  a  stem  of  thread,  with  extra  reinforcement? 

.  .  .  hei  wardrobe  had  consisted  of  sUm-Btting  dresses  *  ?“  buttonholes  Bt  easily  over  buttons,  not  loo  long 
and  trim  jumpers,  skirts,  sweaters  and  blouses;  ‘<>0  short,  cut  on  the  grain  of  the  material,  and 

.  .  .  she  hadn’t  outgrow  n  last  year’s  polo  coat,  or  could  ^  bound?  ^ 

have  afforded  another  new  coat,  so  that  the  red  one  LINING 

could  be  reserved  for  special  occasions.  ,  Unless  used  for  warmth,  lining  fibers  do  not  have  to  ' 

A  coat  is  a  major  clothing  purchase,  and  since  most  ^  included  on  the  fiber  tag.  Is  the  lining  closelv  woveh 

wardrobe  budgets  cant  eke  out  two  a  season,  it  should  durability?  not  bulky?  smooth  enough  to  slide 

c-omplement  everything  in  your  wardrobe-both  in  color  ^  ^y 

and  in  style.  y^^j.  pfey^nt  wrinkling. 

Shopping  for  a  Coat  *  ®  lining  that  runs  the  full  length 

of  the  center  back  to  add  comfort  and  keep  the  lining 
Before  you  set  out,  make  a  list  of  the  clothes  and  being  strained? 

accessories  you  have-noting  colors  next  to  each  item.  ,  fabric  colorfast  and  fade-resistant?  If  in  doubt. 

You  might  even  make  a  color  chart,  snipping  a  few  slightly  dampen  a  handkerchief  and  rub  it  over  a  portion 

threads  from  seams,  or  matching  colors  in  magazine  q£  jjjg  ijnjng. 

photographs,  and  taping  them  to  your  wardrobe  list. 

Next,  think  of  four  colors  that  will  go  with  the  things 

on  your  list.  Gray?  Black?  Brown?  Deep  and  lively  blue?  •  Does  the  collar  fit  closely  at  neckline  and  lie  flat 
Rich,  leafy  green?  Dark  burgundy?  Cunry-toned  gold?  against  the  back  of  the  neck? 

A  neutral  man-made  fur?  Multi-hued  tweed?  Steer  clear  •  Are  there  no  wrinkles  under  the  arm  or  across  the 

of  colors  that  are  too  flashy  or  you  may  find  them  tiring.  back?  Sit,  stand  and  walk  in  the  coat  in  front  of  a  full- 

But  choose  “colors”  that  you  really  like  and  jot  them  length  mirror;  raise  your  arms  to  detect  binding  or  strain- 

down,  along  with  the  "neutrals.”  ing. 

Recheck  your  list  again  with  an  eye  to  where  you’ll  •  Do  your  sleeves  hang  straight  from  the  shoulder, 

be  wearing  your  coat.  Do  you  have  a  long,  cold  walk  and  reach  the  wristbone  when  your  arm  is  bent? 

to  school?  Or  do  you  hop  on  a  heated  bus  or  drive  •  Is  the  hem  no  more  than  1)4  inches  longer  than  the 

in  a  warm  car?  Does  it  often  snow-?  Or  is  winter  balmy?  clothes  to  be  worn  under  it?  Unless  you  have  a  large 

Would  a  detachable  velvet  or  small  fur  collar  add  wardrobe  of  coats,  avoid  tunic  lengths  or  Xths  styles 

extra  spark  for  parties?  Or  would  a  removable  lining  which  require  that  the  skirt  underneath  be  perfectly  co¬ 
make  it  practical  for  spring,  too?  ordinated. 

When  to  Shop  for  a  Coot 

Your  need  for  a  coat  is  usually  the  greatest  at  the 
time  when  selections  are  also  best:  in  the  early  fall. 
However,  prices  are  usuaUy  highest  at  this  time,  too. 
Buys  are  often  good  at  the  end  of  the  season  (January) 
when  many  reputable  stores  have  clearances;  off-season 
(May)  when  the  manufacturers  make  special  purchases 
available;  and  pre-season  (July)  when  stores  are  getting 
in  early  merchandise. 


Tho  Quest  for  Quality 

For  your  shopping  trip,  make  sure  you’re  wearing 
the  same  height  heels  you  usually  wear  and  a  dress 
or  suit  typical  of  the  ones  over  which  you’ll  be  wearing 
the  coat.  You’ll  look  for  a  coat  in  the  same  size  you  take 
in  a  dress.  Manufacturers  cut  coats  a  little  larger  than 
dresses  so  that  they’ll  fit  over  other  clothes. 

.\ftcr  you’ve  picked  out  five  or  six  coats  that  meet 
your  color  and  type  requirements  and  fit  into  your  price 
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Did  you  groan— even  to  yourself— when  you  saw  that 
this  article  was  about  “savings”? 

Would  you  have  been  more  interested  if  we’d  called  it 
“How  to  Earn  Money”?  Well,  that’s  what  we  really  mean. 

How?  By  lending  money  through  an  agent,  such  as  a 
bank  or  a  savings  and  loan  association,  and  getting  paid 
interest  or  dividends  for  making  the  loan.  This,  in  essence, 
is  what  you  do  when  you  open  a  savings  account. 

You  never  have  enough  money  as  it  is,  so  how  can  you 
lend  any?  There’s  only  one  answer:  Savings  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  fixed  expense,  like  lunch  or  carfare.  A  good  rule 
of  thumb  is  that  10  per  cent  of  your  total  income  should 
be  put  to  work  for  you.  For  example,  if  you  get  $2.50  a 
week,  25^  of  that  should  be  put  away.  Regularity  in 
savings  is  the  key  to  successful  savings.  But  don’t  overdo 
it.  Make  your  plan  realistic,  so  that  you  don’t  have  to 
keep  withdrawing  from  your  account. 

Where  to  Save 

Start  saving  regularly,  no  matter  whether  it’s  in  a  coin 
purse  or  a  jewel-bedecked  piggy  bank,  but  start. 

As  soon  as  you’ve  saved  $1,  you  can  put  your  money  to 
work  for  you  by  opening  a  savings  account.  There  are 
three  types  of  savings  institutions,  so  check  your  commu¬ 
nity  to  find  out  what  is  offered. 

BANKS:  Two  types  of  banks  offer  savings  accounts. 
Commercial  banks  (owned  by  stockholders)  are  found  in 
every  town  and  city,  offer  up  to  3  per  cent  constant  in- 
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terest.  Some  have  minimum  deposits,  but  usually  they’ll 
accept  as  little  as  $1  to  open  an  account.  Mutual  Savings 
Banks  (owned  by  depositors)  are  chartered  in  some  states. 
They  usually  pay  about  3  per  cent  dividends,  depending 
on  profits.  Both  types  are  members  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corp.  (FDIC),  which  means  that  your  account 
is  insured  by  the  Federal  Government. 

SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS:  These  in¬ 
stitutions  (owned  by  members)  accept  savings  from  de¬ 
positors  and  lend  them  primarily  for  real  estate  mortgages. 
The  returns  normally  range  from  3  to  3)4  per  cent  divi¬ 
dends,  depending  on  the  economic  situation.  Some  asso¬ 
ciations  are  members  of  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insvu-ance  Corp.  (FSLIC),  so  your  account  is  insured  by 
the  Federal  Government.  If  a  savings  and  loan  association 
promises  higher  dividends,  check  to  make  sure  it’s  a 
member  of  FSLIC. 

Note:  Christmas  and  Vacation  Clubs  usually  pay  no 
interest.  A  regular  savings  account  is  often  a  better 
arrangement  than  one  of  the  clubs. 

How  to  Open  an  Account 

When  you  arrive  at  the  bank  with  yovu*  $1  (or  more), 
tell  the  guard  or  any  other  employee  that  you’d  like  to 
open  a  savings  accovmt.  He’ll  introduce  you  to  an  execu¬ 
tive  in  the  savings  department  who  will  “interview”  you. 

In  the  “interview,”  the  banker  will  want  to  know  your 
name,  address,  age,  and  other  details,  which  he’ll  keep  on 
file  as  identification  for  you.  He  will  also  have  you  sign 
a  “signature  card.”  Be  sure  to  sign  the  way  you  usually 
do:  Julia  Parker  or  Julia  Ann  Parker  or  Julia  A.  Parker. 

Finally  the  banker  will  help  you  make  out  a  deposit 
slip,  deposit  your  money,  and  also  give  you  a  “passbook” 
(bankbook)  recording  your  deposit.  Always  take  this  book 
to  the  bank  when  you  are  making  a  deposit  or  withdrawal, 
and  be  sure  to  keep  it  in  a  safe  place  at  home. 

The  Deposit  Slip 

After  you’ve  made  your  first  deposit,  take  home  some 
extra  deposit  slips  from  the  writing  table  at  the  bank  and 
practice  making  them  out,  as  follows: 

1.  Fill  in  the  correct  number  of  your  passbook. 

2.  Print  your  name  exactly  as  it  is  in  the  passbook. 

3.  Write  the  full  date  (October  3,  1960— not  10/3/60). 

4.  List  deposits  accurately  (dollars,  coins,  checks). 
Each  check  should  be  listed  separately,  identified  by  the 
name  of  the  bank  on  which  the  check  is  drawn. 

5.  Total  the  amoimt  accurately  and  legibly. 

Withdrawing  Money 

When  you  deposited  your  money,  you  did  so  on  the 
condition  that  you  could  withdraw  part,  or  all,  of  it  when 
you  wanted  or  needed  it.  However,  if  everybody  who  de¬ 
posited  money  were  to  ask  for  it  on  the  same  day,  the 
bank  might  not  have  enough  “ready  cash”  to  cover  all  with¬ 
drawals.  That’s  why  most  savings  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  associations  are  permitted  by  law  to  adc  for  up  to  90 
days’  notice  for  withdrawals.  Usually,  however,  they  will 
pay  “on  demand,”  when  you  present  your  passbook 
and  withdrawal  slip. 
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GettingYour  Money's  Worth 


To  TEST  your  “buymanship"  talents,  here’s  a  quiz 
based  on  the  last  three  pages.  After  you’ve  taken  the 
quiz,  check  your  answers  with  those  on  page  65. 

Each  correct  answer  is  worth  5  points.  How  did  you 
rate?  90-100  and  you’re  A-1;  80-90,  and  you’re  just  below 
par;  70-80,  \on’d  In'Mer  Imisli  up:  Ix'low  70— go  back  and 
start  again! 

What  Do  You  Know  About  Meats? 

Check  the  correct  phrase  to  complete  each  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statements. 

1.  Two  pounds  of  chopped  beef  for  hamburger  will 

make _ average  servings. 

_ ^a.  two  to  three 

_ b,  six  to  eight 

_ c.  ten  to  twelve 

2.  Your  butcher  has  a  “special”  on  chuck  steak.  Usu¬ 
ally  this  cut  of  beef  should  be _ 

_ a.  braised 

_ b.  oven-broilt*d 

_ c.  pan-fried 

3.  The  finest  grade  of  beef  available  is _ 

_ a.  good 

_ b.  choice 

_ c.  prime 

4.  The  Federal  inspection  stamp  on  meat  guarantees 

you  that _ 

_ a.  the  meat  came  from  Washington,  D.  C. 

_ b.  the  meat  came  from  a  healthy  animal. 

_ c.  the  meat  is  prime  grade. 

5.  Meat  should  l)e  stored _ 

_ a.  in  an  air-tight  wTapping  and  put  in  the  refrigera¬ 
tor. 

_ ^b.  in  loose  wrapping  and  put  in  the  refrigerator. 

_ c.  in  its  original  wrapper  and  put  on  a  shelf  near 

the  stove. 

What  Do  You  Know  About  Coots? 

Check  whether  such  of  the  following  sentences  is  True 
or  False. 

1.  A  red  coat  is  always  a  poor  selection. 

_ True  False _ 

2.  You  should  buy  a  coat  one  size  larger  than  a  dress. 
_ True  False _ 

3.  A  coat  should  fit  into  your  total  wardrobe  plan. 

_ True  False _ 

4.  Labels  w'ill  tell  you  the  fiber  content  of  the  coat. 

_ ^True  False _ 

5.  The  only  time  to  buy  a  coat  is  in  the  fall. 

_ True  False _ 


What  Do  You  Know  About  Savings  Accounts? 

Match  the  words  in  the  left-hand  column  with  the 
definitions  in  the  right-hand  column. 


_ 1.  Commercial  Bank 

_ 2.  Mutual  Savings  Bank 

_3.  FSLIC 
_ 4.  FDIC 

_ 5.  Signature  Card 

_ 6.  Savings  &  Loan  Assoc. 

_ 7.  Passbook 

_ 8.  Deposit 

_ 9,  Deposit  Slip 

_ 10.  Dividends  or  Interest 


a.  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Co. 

b.  Bank  owned  by  stock¬ 
holders. 

c.  Bank  owmed  by  deposi¬ 
tors. 

d.  Form  to  accompany  the 
deposit  of  money  in  an 
account. 

e.  Money  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  a  bank  or  sav¬ 
ings  and  loan  associa¬ 
tion. 

f.  Federal  Dei>osit  Insur¬ 
ance  Corporation. 

g.  CiU-d  on  which  your 
signature  is  permanent¬ 
ly  recorded  at  the  bank. 

h.  Money  paid  for  the  use 
of  money. 

i.  Bank  book  recording 
deposits  and  with¬ 
drawals. 

j.  Institution  primarily  in¬ 
volved  in  lending 
money  for  mortgages. 

My  score _ 


CHtooni  -of  -  tiM-  Month 
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INCLUDING  BATTER  BREADS.  REGULAR  ||  ^  A 
YEAST  BREADS  AND  ROLLS  T %W 

“What  a  delightful  surprise  to  >  ^ 

everybody  including  you,  when  V  | 

you  discover  you’ve  joined  the  \ 

fine  kitchen-artists  of  the  world  ...  ^  ^ 

you’ve  made  a  loaf  of  bread 
(or  pan  of  rolls),  and  beautifully. 

“Turning  out  perfect  bread  and  rolls  is  a 
real  accomplishment,  but  the  next  seven  pages 
will  help  you  do  just  that.  And  as  every 
woman  knows,  there  is  no  aroma  more  fetching 
than  the  fragrance  of  fresh-baked  bread!’’ 


^ettq'Oiock&u  (S) 


''Clip  and  save  this  8-page  section.  It's  one  in 
our  series.  By  collecting  each  one,  you  will 
have  a  start  on  a  Co-Ed  Cook  Book  of  your  own. 
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BREADS 


YOU  BAKE  WITH 


YEAST 


For  centuries  bread  has  been  a  basic  part  of  our  diet.  From  the  coarse¬ 
grained  loaves  baked  by  our  great  grandmothers  to  the  breads  and  rolls 
made  with  today’s  fine,  enriched  flour,  bread  continues  to  be  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  our  daily  life.  Two  methods  of  bread  making  are  shown  here 
and  on  the  next  three  pages.  First,  the  traditional  kneaded  method 
and  then  the  newer  quicker  batter  method. 


HOW  TO  MAKE 


WHITE  BREAD 


2  pkg.  active  dry  yeast  3  tbsp.  sugar 

Vi  cup  warm  water  (110  to  115®  F.)  1  tbsp.  salt 

1  %  cups  liquid  (85®  F.)*  2  tbsp.  soft  shortening 

7  \o  7  Va  cups  sifted  GOLD  MEDAL  Flour ♦* 

1  In  mixing  bowl,  dissolve  yeast  in  }  2  cup  warm  water 
(110  to  115®  F.). 

2  Add  remaining  liquid  (85°  F.),  half  the  flour,  sugar,  salt 
and  shortening.  Beat  with  spoon  until  smooth  and 
batter  falls  from  spoon  in  “sheets.” 

3  Add  balance  of  flour  and  mix  until  dough  leaves  sides 
of  bowl. 

4  Turn  out  onto  lightly  floured  board.  Cover  and  let  rest 
10  to  15  minutes. 

5  Knead  until  smooth  and  blistered,  about  10  min. 


( Kneaded  yeast  method ) 

6  Place  in  greased  bowl,  turning  once  to  bring  greased 
side  up.  Cover  with  cloth.  Let  rise  in  warm  place  (85° 
F.)  until  double  in  bulk  .  .  .  about  1  hour. 

I 

7  Punch  down.  Let  rise  again  until  doubled  in  bulk  .  .  . 
about  30  min. 

8  Divide  into  2  parts.  Let  rest  10  to  15  min.  before  shaping. 

9  Shape  loaves  and  place  in  greased  loaf  pans,  9x5x3*. 
Grease  top  of  loaf,  let  rise  until  double  in  bulk.  A  slight 
dent  remains  when  loaves  are  ready  to  bake. 

10  Bake  in  425°  F.  oven  for  25-30  min.  To  test,  tap  crust. 
Loaf  is  done  when  it  sounds  hollow. 

1 1  Immediately  remove  bread  from  pans.  Follow  one  of 
our  “bread-out-of-the-oven”  crust  tips. 

*Milk  (scalded  and  cooled  to  lukewarm),  water,  or  potato  water 
may  be  used.  If  milk  is  used  dough  may  require  slightly  less  flour. 
♦♦“Better  for  Bread”  flour  may  be  substituted. 


HOW  TO  GET  THE  KIND  OF 


CRUST 


YOU  LIKE  BEST 


POR  SOFT. 
TENDER  CRUST 

after  baking,  brush 
with  shortening,  cover 
with  towel. 


FOR  CRISP  CRUST 

after  baking, 
cool  uncovered,  do 
not  grease. 


HOW  TO 


JUDGE 


FOR  HIGHLY 
GLAZED  CRUST 

before  baking,  brush 
loaves  with  1  egg  yolk 
plus  2  tbsp.  water. 


THE  BREAD  YOU  BAKE  (Kneaded yeast  method) 


YOUR  BETTY  CROCKER  BREAD  SCORE  CARD 

Score  your  bread  perfect  (16)  if  it  has  all  the  qualities  listed  above  each  section 
in  this  chart.  If  less  than  perfect,  check  it  accordingly:  good,  fair,  or  poor. 


DID  YOU  GET  A 
PERFECT  16? 
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APPEARANCE  SCORE 

Crust  bright?  Uniform  golden 
brown  color?  Smooth  well- 
rounded  top?  Good  shred? 
Slice  easily?  Slice  well-shap)ed? 
If  white  bread,  is  it  creamy 
white? 


TEXTURE  SCORE 

Moderately  fine,  even  grained? 
Free  from  large  air  bubbles? 


PERFECT . 4  □ 

GOOD . 3  □ 

FAIR . 2  □ 

POOR . 1  □ 


CRUMB  SCORE 

Moist  and  silky  to  a  gentle 
touch?  Has  “elastic”  quality? 


PERFECT . 4  □ 

GOOD . 3  □ 

FAIR . 2  □ 

POOR . 1  n 


FLAVOR  SCORE 

Pleasing,  well-baked  flavor? 
Bland  nut-like  taste? 


PERFECT . 4  □ 

GOOD . 3  □ 

FAIR . 2  □ 

POOR . 1  □ 


NOW  ADD  UP 
YOUR  SCORE: 


Appearance . . 

Texture . . 

Crumb . . 

Flavor . . 

TOTAL _ _ 


PERFECT 
GOOD.  .  .. 

FAIR . 

POOR . 


Glass 


6  WAYS  TO  BE  SURE  YOUR  BREAD  AND  ROLLS  WILL  BE 


PERFECT! 


HOW  TO  CHOOSE  THE  BEST  TYPE  OF 


FOR  YOUR  BREAD 


A  dull  finished  pan  should  always 
be  used  because  it  absorbs  heat  and 
results  in  a  good  brown  crust. 

PANS  IDBALPOR  BAKING  BRKAD  ARB: 


If  you  have  a  shiny  pan  and  wish  to  use  it  for 
baking  bread,  here’s  how  to  solve  the  problem: 
Darken  the  pan  for  about  5  hours  in  a  350” 
oven.  Then  your  breads  will  brown  better. 

note:  If  top  of  bread  browns  too  rapidly,  place 
brown  wrapping  paper  over  loaves  dur¬ 
ing  last  part  of  baking. 


Aluminite 

(Dult  finishxi  aluminum) 


DcekanMl  MoHil 


BRBAKPAST  MBNU 

Homemade  bread  for  breakfast  toast — in  a  nutritious  menu  like  this  one: 

SLICED  BANANAS  end  BLUEBERRIES  ON  CEREAL 
with  top  milk 


SCRAMBLED  EGGS 


CURRANT  JELLY 


HOT  BUTTERED  TOAST 
( from  your  homemade  bread) 

MILK  OR  COFFEE 


\MEPAl/ 

^  ..mm. 


1  Use  a  thermometer  to  test  tempera¬ 
ture  of  liquid.  This  is  important  because 
temperature  plays  a  vital  role  in  the 
growth  of  yeast.  If  dry  yeast  is  used, 
the  liquid  should  be  110-115°  (warm 
not  hot);  if  compressed  yeast,  80-85°  F. 


2  Use  an  all-purpose  enriched  flour.* 
This  kind  of  flour  will  provide  the  cor¬ 
rect  type  and  amount  of  gluten  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  a  good  loaf  of  bread. 
Flour  is  one  of  the  most  important  in¬ 
gredients  in  all  kinds  of  breads. 

♦Or  "Better  for  Bread”  flour,  sold  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country,  can  be  substituted. 


3  Be  sure  your  dough  is  kneaded  prop¬ 
erly.  It  will  feel  smooth  and  satiny, 
and  appear  blistered  under  the  surface 
when  kneaded  sufficiently.  Proper 
kneading  results  in  a  smooth,  silky, 
fine,  even-textured  bread. 


4  Be  certain  your  yeast  dough  rises 
at  85°.  When  room  temperature  is  be¬ 
low  85°,  place  covered  bowl  of  dough 
over  second  bowl,  which  is  half  filled 
with  hot  water.  To  keep  the  85“  con¬ 
stant,  keep  the  water  hot! 


5  Test  for  rising  in  bowl  by  pressing 
fingers  into  dough.  If  indentation 
marks  remain,  dough  has  risen  suffi¬ 
ciently.  (It  has  risen  just  enough  when 
double  in  bulk.)  Correct  rising  results 
in  bread  that  has  a  silky,  moist  crumb. 


6  Test  for  proper  rising  in  pan  by 
pressing  one  corner  lightly  with  finger. 
If  indentation  mark  remains,  dough  has 
risen  enough,  is  ready  to  bake.  Dough 
has  risen  sufficiently  in  pan  when  it  fills 
corners  and  is  symmetrical  in  shape. 
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BATTER  BREADS 


A  new  streamlined  method  for  making  yeast  bread 


Batter  Breads  are  a  shortcut  yeast  bread.  They  are  easier  to  make  and 
require  about  half  the  time.  The  Batter  Bread  method  eliminates 
kneading  and  shaping.  Briefly,  you  mix  ingredients,  using  an  electric 
mixer,  and  p>our  the  batter  into  a  pan. 

Batter  Breads  have  a  slightly  more  open  texture,  thinner  crust  and 
are  more  tender  than  kneaded  breads. 


WHOLE  WHEAT  BATTER  BREAD 


HOW  TO  MAKE 


(Key  Recipe)  A  delectable  loaf 
made  the  easy  way — no  knead¬ 
ing  or  shaping.  It’s  wonderful 
plain  or  toasted. 


1 


i 


1  V4  cops  warm  water  (110  to  115  F.) 

1  pkg.  active  dry  yeast 

2  tbsp.  honey,  brown  sugar,  or 

light  molasses 

1  cup  unsifted  whole  wheat  flour 

2  cups  sifted  GOLD  MEDAL 

"Kitchen-tested"  Enriched  Floor 
2  tsp.  salt 

2  tbsp.  soft  shortening 


1  Dissolve  the  dry  yeast  m  1  >4  cups  of 
warm  water,  not  hot  (110  to  115°). 
This  is  important  because  temperature 
controls  growth  of  the  yeast. 


2  Add  the  honey,  half  of  the  whole 
wheat  and  white  flour,  salt  and  short¬ 
ening.  Beat  2  min.,  medium  speed  on 
mixer  (or  300  vigorous  strokes  by 
hand)  scraping  the  sides  of  bowl. 


3  Blend  in  the  remaining  flour  using  a 
wooden  spoon.  Keep  blending  until 
the  mixture  is  smooth.  This  requires 
1  to  1  ’  >  minutes. 


4  Scrape  sides  of  howl.  Cover  with 
cloth  and  allow  to  rise  in  warm  place 
(85°)  until  dough  doubles  in  bulk.  This 
takes  about  30  minutes. 


5  Stir  down  batter  by  beating  25 
strokes.  Then  turn  batter  into  a 
greased  loaf  pan  8  J  2*4  '  ^*2  ^4  '  or 
9x5x3'  and  spread  evenly. 


6  Batter  will  look  sticky  at  this  point.  7  Allow  to  rise  in  warm  place  (85°)  8  Bake  in  preheated  oven  at  375°  for 


Pat  with  hand  (which  has  been  dipped 
in  flour)  to  smooth  out  top  of  loaf. 


until  batter  reaches  >4'  from  top  of 
8)2x4  3jx2*4'  pan  or  1*  from  top  of 
9x5x3'  pan.  Do  not  allow  to  over-rise. 
Takes  about  40  min. 


45-50  min.  Bread  is  done  when  crust 
sounds  hollow  on  tapping.  Remove 
from  pan  immediately,  cool  on  wire 
rack.  Brush  top  with  shortening.  Cool 
before  cutting. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE 


OATMEAL  BATTER  BREAD 


(Key  Recipe)  A  specialty  loaf- 
bread  made  without  kneading. 
Rich,  moist,  oi>en-textured, 
with  excellent  keeping  quality. 


1  Stir  together  in  mixing  bowl — boiling  water,  rolled  oats, 
shortening,  molasses,  and  salt. 

2  Cool  to  lukewarm. 

3  Dissolve  yeast  in  cup  warm  water  (110°-115®  F.). 

4  Add  yeast,  egg,  and  half  the  flour  to  lukewarm  mixtiu’e. 
Beat  2  min.,  medium  speed  on  mixer  (or  300  vigorous 
strokes  by  hand). 

5  Add  rest  of  flour,  mix  with  spoon  until  flour  is  all  blended 
into  dough. 


%  cup  boiling  water 
cup  rolled  oats 
3  tbsp.  shortening 
%  cup  light  molasses 
2  tsp.  salt 


V4  cup  warm  water  (110  to  115°  F.) 
1  pkg.  active  dry  yeast 

1  egg 

2  %  cups  tifivd  GOLD  MEDAL 

"Kitchen-tested"  Enriched  Flour 


6  Spread  batter  evenly  in  greased  loaf  pan,  8 14%  4 1-2*  2  ?4  ' 
or  9x5x3*.  Batter  will  be  sticky.  Smooth  out  top  of  loaf 
with  floured  hand.  Let  rise  in  warm  place  (85°  F.)  until 
batter  reaches  top  of  8 14x4  Hx2  pan  or  1'  from  top  of 
9x5x3'  pan,  (about  lli  hours). 

7  Bake  in  375°  F.  oven  50-55  min.  To  test  loaf,  tap  top 
crust;  it  should  sound  hollow.  Crust  will  be  dark  brown. 
Immediately  remove  from  pan.  Brush  top  with  shorten¬ 
ing.  Cool  before  cutting. 


5  WAYS  TO 


VARY 


BATTER  BREADS 


RYK  BRKAD  .  .  .  Follow  Key  Recipe  for  Whole 
Wheat  Batter  Bread — except  use  1  cup  sifted  rye 
flour  instead  of  whole  wheat  and  add  14  cup  more 
GOLD  MEDAL  flour.  One  tbsp.  caraway  seeds 
may  be  added. 

WMITK  BRKAD  . . .  Follow  Key  Recipe  for  Whole 
Wheat  Batter  Bread — except  use  2  tbsp.  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  in  place  of  honey  or  molasses  and  use 
3  cups  sifted  GOLD  MEDAL  flour. 


CHRISTMAS  BREAD  ...  To  recipe  for  White 
Batter  Bread  add  14  cardamom,  cup  raisins 
and  cup  cut-up  citron  with  last  addition  of  flour. 

ANADAMA  BREAD  .  .  .  Follow  Key  Recipe  for 
Oatmeal  Batter  Bread — except  add  cup  yellow 
corn  meal  in  place  of  the  cup  rolled  oats. 

ORANGE  OATMEAL  BREAD  ...  To  Key  Recipe 
for  Oatmeal  Batter  Bread  add  finely  grated  rind  of 
1  to  2  oranges  ( cup)  with  first  addition  of  flour. 


BATTER  BREAD  OUUULO^ 

The  main  problem  in  making  Batter  Bread  is  the 
tendency  to  let  batter  over-rise.  Too  much  rising 
will  cause  your  bread  to  fall.  If  it  rises  too  much, 
remove  from  pan,  punch  down  and  let  rise  again. 


SUCCESS  TIP  ¥W  LIA  I 


YOUR  BETTY  CROCKER  BATTER  BREAD  SCORE  CARD 


Score  your  batter  bread  perfect  (16)  if  it  has  all  the  qualities  listed  above  each 
section  in  this  chart.  If  less  than  perfect,  check  it  accordingly;  good,  fair,  or  poor. 


DID  YOU  SCORE 
A  PERFECT  IQ? 
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NOW  ADD  UP  YOUR  SCORE 


Appearance 
Texture .... 
Crumb .... 

Flavor . 

TOTAL. 


APPEARANCE  SCORE 

Dark  brown  crust?  Smooth 
or  slightly  pebbled  surface? 
Slightly  rounded  top?  Golden 
brown  color  inside?  (unless 
white  bread?) 


PERFECT . 4  □ 

GOOD . 3  □ 

FAIR . 2  □ 

POOR . 1  □ 


TEXTURE  SCORE 

Open  grain  with  a  few  large 
holes?  Medium  thick  cell 


walls? 

PERFECT . 4  n 

GOOD . 3  □ 

FAIR . 2  □ 

POOR . 1  □ 


CRUMB  SCORE 

Moist?  Soft  to  touch?  Short, 
tender  crumb? 

PERFECT . 4  □ 

GOOD . 3  □ 

FAIR . 2  □ 

POOR . 1  □ 


FLAVOR  SCORE 

Rich?  Nut-like  taste  or  wheaty 
depending  on  the  kind  made? 


PERFECT . 4  □ 

GOOD . 3  □ 

FAIR . 2  0 

POOR . 1  □ 


HOW  TO  MAKE 


ROLLS 


..EASILY,  QUICKLY,  BEAUTIFULLY! 


Serve  a  basket  of  hot  rolls  with  luncheon  or  dinner.  You*re  wonderful! 


NO-KNEAD  REFRIGERATOR  ROLLS 

2  cups  warm  water  (110  to  115“  F.)  6Vt  to  7  cups  sifttd 
2  pkg.  active  dry  yeast  GOLD  MEDAL  Flour 

'/i  cup  sugar  1  egg 

2  tsp.  salt  V4  cup  soft  shorterting 

1  In  mixing  bowl,  dissolve  yeast  in  water. 

2  Add  sugar,  salt  and  half  the  flour.  Beat  thoroughly  2  min. 

3  Add  egg,  shortening.  Beat  in  gradually  rest  of  flour  until 
smooth. 

4  Cover  with  damp  cloth;  place  in  refrigerator.  Punch 
down  occasionally  as  dough  rises. 

5  About  2  hours  before  baking  cut  off  amount  needed  and 
return  rest  of  dough  to  refrigerator.  Shape  while  cold  into 
rolls  and  place  on  greased  baking  sheet. 

6  Let  rise  until  light.  1}/^  to  2  hours. 

7  Heat  oven  to  400°.  Bake  12  to  15  min.  Makes  4  dozen 
medium  size  rolls. 

(This  dough  will  keep  about  5  days  in  the  refrigerator.) 


DOUBLE-QUICK  BATTER  ROLLS 

1  cup  warm  water  (110  to  115°  F.)  2!4  cups  sifted 

1  pkg.  active  dry  yeast  GOLD  MEDAL  Flour 

2  tbsp.  sugar  1  egg 

1  tsp.  salt  2  tbsp.  soft  shortening 

1  In  mixing  bowl,  dissolve  yeast  in  water  115°  F. 

2  Stir  in  sugar,  half  the  flour,  and  salt.  Beat  with  spoon 
until  smooth. 

3  Add  egg  and  shortening.  Beat  in  rest  of  flour  until 
smooth.  Scrape  sides  of  bowl. 

4  Cover  with  a  cloth.  Let  rise  in  warm  place  (85°)  until 
double  in  bulk,  about  30  min. 

5  Grease  12  large  mufiin  cups.  Stir  down  raised  dough. 

6  Spoon  into  mufiin  cups  filling  full. 

7  Let  rise  in  a  warm  place  until  dough  reaches  top  of 
mufiin  cups,  20  to  30  min. 

8  Heat  oven  to  400°.  Bake  15  to  20  min. 


SUCCESS  TIPS  For  best  eating  quality  serve  immediately 


HOW  TO  OL.AZE  ROLLS 

A  minute  before  taking  from  oven, 
brush  with  milk  or  slightly  beaten 
egg  white.  Sprinkle  with  sugar.  Re¬ 
turn  to  oven  a  minute  to  glaze. 


HOW  TO  REHEAT  BUNS 
AND  ROLLS 

Place  rolls  in  paper  bag.  Sprinkle  bag 
with  water.  Heat  in  400°  oven  ten 
minutes. 


HOW  TO  FROST  ROLLS 

Rolls  or  coffee  cakes  may  be  frosted  just 
before  serving.  For  Quick  White  Icing: 
sift  confectioners’  sugar  into  bowl  and 
moisten  with  cream  or  milk  to  spread¬ 
ing  consistency.  Add  flavoring.  Spread 
over  warm  bread,  rolls  or  coffee  cake. 

HOW  TO  FREEZE 
BAKED  BREAD  AND  ROLLS 

Cool  thoroughly.  Wrap  imme 
diately  with  perfect  seal.  Freeze 
If  wrapped  in  aluminum  foil,  re 
heat  without  unwrapping. 


WHEN  IT'S  YOUR  TURN  TO  PLAN  THE 


DINNER  MENU 


BEFORE  THE  GAME  BUFFET 

HOT  SPICED  CIDER 
BROILED  PINEAPPLE  CHUNKS  WITH 
MINIATURE  FRANKS 

Let  them  help  themselves  to  this  while  you’re  adding  the  fin¬ 
ishing  touches  to  the  table.  If  you  have  a  fireplace  your  guests 
would  love  to  grill  their  own  appetizers  on  barbecue  forks! 

MEAT  LOAF  LOG 

BAKED  FRENCH  FRIED  POTATOES 
SLICED  TOMATOES,  DRESSING 
BUTTERED  GREEN  BEANS 
•FRESH  FROM  THE  OVEN’  ROLLS  JELLY  BUTTER 
INDIVIDUAL  PUMPKIN  TARTS  TOPPED 
WITH  WHIPPED  CREAM 
MILK 
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1  Press  air  from  half  of  the  dough  by  rolling  into  cir¬ 
cular  shape  about  10'  in  diameter,  and  about  one- 
quarter  inch  thick. 


2  Next  step  is  to  cut  the  dough.  Cut  V-shape  wedges 
from  rolled  dough. 


4  Tuck  tipw  under  so  they  won’t  uncurl.  Let  rolls  rise 
third  time.  (Takes  about  40  minutes).  Then  bake! 


3  Roll  wedges  from  the  wide  end  toward  the  p>oint. 
Next  transfer  rolls  to  lightly  greased  baking  sheet. 
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L  ROLLS 

CRESCENT  ROLLS 

1  From  other  half  of  dough  make  pan  rolls  or  clover-  2  Shape  into  smooth  little  balls  of  dough,  place  in 

leaf  rolls,  shape  remaining  dough  into  a  rectangle  about  lightly  greased  pan  and  let  rise  for  the  third  time.  Then 

12'  long.  Then  cut  into  1'  pieces.  they’re  ready  for  the  oven. 


CLOVER-LEAF  ROLLS 


2  Three  are  placed  in  each  compartment  of  a  muffin 
pan.  They  are  allowed  their  third  rising,  and  then  are 
ready  for  baking. 


1  Clover-leaf  rolls  are  prepared  like  pan  rolls,  except 
dough  is  sliced  into  smaller  pieces. 
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TEXTURE  SCORE — Moderately  fine  even  grain?  Thin  cell  walls? 


PERFECT . 4  POINTS  □ 

GOOD . 3  POINTS  □ 

Poor  Characteristics: 


Heavy 


FAIR . 2  POINTS  □ 

POOR . 1  POINT  □ 

Here's  Why: 

Too  long  rising  period;  too  cool  oven; 
not  enough  flour;  not  enough  kneading. 
Yeast  partially  killed;  wrong  type 
of  flour;  under  kneaded;  poor 
distribution  of  ingredients;  too  cool 
while  rising;  too  short  rising  period. 


CRUMB  SCORE— Creamy  white?  Elastic  crumb  or  resilient? 

PERFECT . 4  POINTS  □  FAIR .  2  POINTS  □ 

GOOD . 3  POINTS  □  POOR . 1  POINT  □ 

Poor  Characteristics:  Here's  Why: 

Gray  or  dark  streaks  Wrong  type  of  flour;  poorly  mixed  or 

flour  added  when  shaping  rolls,  improper 
length  of  rising  periods;  poor  yeast. 

Harsh,  crumbly,  dry  Wrong  type  of  flour;  too  stiflF  dough; 

too  cool  oven;  not  kneaded  enough. 


If  p*rf«ct,  your  total  would 

bo  16.  How  noar  PERFECT 
did  your  rolls  scora? 


NOW  ADD  UP  YOUR  SCORE 

Appearance . . 

Texture . . 

Tenderness . . 

Flavor . . 

TOTAL . . 


YOUR  BETTY  CROCKER  SCORE  CARD  ON 


ROLLS 


Score  your  rolls  perfect  (16)  if  they  have  all  the  qualities  listed  above  each  section 
in  this  chart.  If  less  than  perfect,  check  it  accordingly:  good,  fair,  or  poor. 


APPEARANCE  SCORE— Good  volume  for  amount  of  dough  used? 

Uniform  golden  brown  color?  Smooth  crust? 


PERFECT . 4  POINTS  □ 

GOOD . 3  POINTS  □ 


FAIR . 2  POINTS  □ 

POOR . 1  POINT  □ 


Poor  Characteristics: 

Burned 

Pale 

Cracked 

Irregular  shape 
Poor  volume 


Here's  Why: 

Too  hot  an  oven;  baked  too  long. 
Underbaked. 

Not  kneaded  properly;  cooled  too 
quickly;  too  short  rising  period. 
Poor  technique  in  shaping. 

Yeast  killed;  not  enough  flour; 
short  rising  period. 


FLAVOR  SCORE— Bland  flavor?  Pleasing  well-baked  flavor?  Sweet,  nutty? 

PERFECT . 4  POINTS  □  FAIR . 2  POINTS  □ 

GOOD . 3  POINTS  □  POOR . 1  POINT  □ 

Poor  Characteristics:  Here's  Why: 

Flat  tasting  Too  little  salt. 

Salty  Too  much  salt. 

Yeasty  Too  long  rising  period;  high  temperature 

in  the  kitchen. 

Sour  Too  long  rising  period;  poor  ingredients. 
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Hold  That  Line! 


By  GAY  HEAD 


^T^HE  football  season  not  only  poses  problems  about 

tackling,  bl(K'king,  and  team  spirit.  It  can  raise 
questions  about  your  before,  during,  and  after  the 
game  manners,  too.  If  your  goal  is  football  season 
victories,  a  few  thoughtful  huddles  with  friends  and 
family  will  guarantee  that  you  carry,  not  fumble, 
the  ball. 

Dear  Gaij  Head, 

Foathall  games  are  ati  important  part  of  my  school’s 
extra-eurricular  activities.  As  an  entering  sophomore,  1 
know  next  to  nothing  about  the  sport.  How  can  1  find 
out  what’s  happening  on  the  field? 

Lisa 

You  don’t  have  to  have  the  know-how  of  the  team’s 
captain  to  enjoy  a  football  game,  but  you  do  have  to  be 
familiar  with  some  football  terminology  and  principles 
in  order  to  follow  and  appreciate  the  action.  Before  the 
game,  ask  your  Dad,  a  brother,  a  cousin,  or  the  boy  next 
door  to  clue  you  in  on  some  basic  terms  and  maneuvers. 
Or  watch  a  game  on  TV  with  a  male  who’s  willing  to 
explain  procedures  to  you. 

You  may  turn  out  to  be  violently  anti-football,  but 
once  you’re  at  the  game,  don’t  belittle  it  and  don’t  com¬ 
plain.  The  game  may  mean  so  much  to  your  date  that  in 
all  the  excitement  he  almost  forgets  you’re  alive.  His 
attention  will  return,  though,  after  the  final  touchdown, 
and  you’ll  score  high  with  him  if  you’ve  been  a  good 
sport  about  the  afternoon’s  activities. 

Dear  Gay  Head, 

A  grotip  of  girls  and  I  recently  went  to  a  footlrall  game 
where  we  met  some  boys  from  school.  One  of  the  boys, 
whom  I  like  a  lot,  asked  to  take  me  home,  but  I  was 
afraid  of  my  girl  friends  being  angry  or  hurt  if  1  left 
them.  Should  I  have  gone  with  the  boy? 

Christine 

Since  the  girls  may  be  in  your  shoes  some  day,  they 
would  hardly  begrudge  you  the  opportunity  of  being 
escorted  home  by  a  favorite  boy.  Too,  there  was  a  group 
of  girls  and  not  just  one,  so  you  wouldn’t  have  been  leav¬ 
ing  someone  companionless,  a  practice  positively  vetoed. 
Nevertheless,  asking  the  girls  first  is  the  considerate  thing 
to  do.  Thoughtfulness  like  this  is  almost  always  returned, 
and  it  makes  for  lasting  friendships. 


Dear  Gay  Head, 

A  few  days  after  Tim  asked  me  to  a  game.  Bob,  whom 
I  like  much  better,  asked  me  to  the  same  game.  How 
can  I  get  out  of  my  first  date? 

Betsy 

You  can’t,  and  you  wouldn’t  want  to  if  you  could  fore¬ 
see  the  probable  consequences.  News  of  a  date  broken 
to  go  out  with  someone  else  always  seems  to  make  the 
rounds,  and  you’re  sure  to  lose  the  respect  of  others  by 
such  tactics.  Since  Tim  would  probably  discover  you’ve 
broken  his  date  to  go  with  Bob,  you’d  lx*  hurting  him 
in  a  way  you  certainly  wouldn’t  like  to  experience  your¬ 
self. 

Tell  Bob  simply  that  you’re  very’  sorry,  you  would 
have  loved  to  have  gone  with  him,  but  you’ve  already 
l>een  asked.  An  honest  explanation,  plus  a  warm  smile, 
will  doubtless  lead  to  another  invitation. 

Dear  Gay  Head, 

My  high  school  is  playing  its  traditional  Hallotee’en 
game  at  a  school  over  fifty  miles  away.  A  lot  of  hoys 
have  permission  to  drive  to  the  game,  and  I’ve  been 
asked  to  go  with  one  of  them,  whom  my  fyarents  know 
and  like  very  much.  Even  so,  they  say  I  can’t  go  because 
it’s  too  far  to  drive. 

Luanne 

Probably  your  parents  have  heard  or  read  accounts 
of  tragic  automobile  accidents  which  occurred  when 
students  were  rushing  to  or  returning  from  a  game. 
Probably  lots  of  other  students  in  your  schot)l  haven’t 
received  parental  permission  to  drive  to  the  game.  If 
this  is  the  case,  why  not  charter  a  bus?  The  fee  for  each 
of  you  should  be  small  and  the  worry  and  anxiety  you’ll 
save  all  your  parents  will  be  more  than  worth  the  cost. 

If  the  idea  of  chartering  a  bus  or  two  isn’t  feasible, 
perhaps  you  might  ask  a  parent  to  drive  you.  A  huddle 
with  some  of  your  schoolmates  might  turn  up  a  parent 
who  would  enjoy  going  to  the  game.  But  if  your  search 
proves  fruitless,  organize  a  “football  radio  party”  where, 
comfortably  sheltered  from  the  elements,  and  happily 
munching,  you  and  your  friends  can  listen  to  the  game 
in  stylel 

If  you  have  a  question  that  you'd  like  to  have  an¬ 
swered,  send  it  to  Gay  Head,  Co-ed,  33  West  4-2nd  St., 
New  York  36,  N.  Y.  Questions  of  greatest  interest  will  be 
discussed  in  future  columns.  Sorry,  no  answers  by  letter. 
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Ljoa  CJ\Ji  IjOUA/  (MlUA^ 

The  Congressman’s 

Right  Hand 

WOMAN’S  income  tax  is  a  tangled  mess. 

A  young  man  is  refused  security  clearance  by  the  Air 
Force  because  his  father  was  born  in  Germany. 

A  lady  requests  belly  tanks  off  surplus  airplanes  so  that 
her  son  can  build  some  canoes. 

A  postal  employee  desires  a  promotion. 

A  mother  whose  child  swallowed  a  bottle  of  nail  polish 
remover  wants  to  know  the  antidote  to  give  him.  The  label 
doesn’t  list  the  ingredients. 

A  girl  would  like  a  job  as  secretary  to  a  Congressman. 

To  whom  do  these  people  turn?  If  they  live  in  Congress¬ 
man  Tom  B.  Curtis’  District,  in  South  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis 
County,  Mo.,  they  know  that  here  is  someone  who  is  vitally 
interested  in  them  and  their  personal  problems.  And  so,  more 
often  than  not,  they’ll  phone,  write,  or  see  the  Congressman 
and  get  the  vigorous  help  or  the  gentle  sympathy  they  seek. 

How  can  such  a  busy  man  find  time  to  lend  an  ear  to  so 
many  local  problems?  After  all,  he  spends  a  good  deal  of  his 
time  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Washington,  helping 
to  make  our  laws. 

There’s  a  “behind  the  scenes”  partner  to  the  boss  by  the 
name  of  Marty  Schiff  who  keeps  the  wheels  rolling.  She’s  his 
legal  secretary  and  she  also  heads  the  District  office  of  the 
Congressman.  A  native  of  Webster  Groves,  Mo.,  she’s  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico  and  Miss  Hickey’s 
School  for  Secretaries  in  St.  Louis.  She’s  immediate  past 
President  of  the  St.  Louis  County  Legal  Secretaries  Associa¬ 
tion,  holder  of  its  Legal  Secretary  of  the  Year  1960  award. 

As  legal  secretary’,  Marty  says,  “I’m  a  detective  able  to 
locate  the  boss  any  time,  a  Houdini  able  to  find  misplaced 
files,  and  an  information  operator  able  to  supply  any  phone 
number.  It  is  not  unusual  to  arrange  future  schedules  early 
in  the  morning  or  late  at  night  at  his  home.  The  nine-to-five 
routine  is  forgotten.” 

As  secretary  in  charge  of  his  District  office,  Marty  is  in 
direct  contact  with  the  constituents.  This  office  was  estab¬ 
lished  so  that  people  with  problems,  who  could  not  go  to 
Wa.shington  and  had  difficulty  in  expressing  themselves  by 
letter,  could  discuss  their  situations  with  a  member  of  the 
staff. 

Examples  of  some  pleas  for  help  that  arise  are  listed  at 


Congressman  Tom  Curtis  and  secretary,  Marty  Schiff. 


the  beginning  of  this  article.  All  of  these  people  were  given 
assistance.  In  addition  to  these  dramatic,  sometimes  amusing 
cries,  such  routine  matters  as  social  security  applications, 
welfare,  pensions,  passports  are  also  handled.  Marty  does 
the  detail  work  and  assists  the  Congressman  in  maintaining 
the  best  relations  with  all  the  residents  of  his  District. 

As  the  only  Republican  Congressman  from  Missouri,  he  is 
called  on  for  more  advice  and  assistance  than  is  true  of  the 
average  Congressman.  He  is  regarded  as  one  of  six  out¬ 
standing  Congressmen  in  Washington  today. 

Perhaps  one  reason  for  this  is  the  fact  that  the  help  he 
and  his  office  give  doesn’t  always  stop  with  the  solution  of 
the  immediate  problem.  In  the  case  of  the  distraught  mother 
with  the  child  suffering  from  violent  stomach  pains  and 
nausea,  Marty  took  this  call.  Since  her  office  is  lined  with 
reference  books— she’s  supposed  to  know  the  answers  to  all 
sorts  of  questions,  political  and  otherwise— she  had  a  first- 
aid  book  on  hand. 

It  listed  either  banana  oil  or  acetone  as  nail  polish  remover 
ingredients  along  with  the  right  antidote.  She  told  the 
woman  to  give  the  child  strong  tea  or  coffee  and  then  get 
him  to  a  doctor  or  hospital. 

When  Marty  told  Tom  Curtis  alxmt  the  incident,  he 
thought  it  serious  enough  to  introduce  a  Curtis  bill  to  Con¬ 
gress  requiring  listing  of  ingredients  on  all  haziirdous  sub¬ 
stances  used  in  the  home.  The  bill  was  signed  into  law  this 
summer  by  President  Eisenhower.  The  pen  which  Ike  used 
was  given  to  the  mother  by  Congressman  Curtis. 

How  did  Marty  Schiff  get  her  job?  Like  all  those  other 
people  looking  for  help,  when  she  needed  a  job,  she  turned 
to  Congressman  Curtis.  As  she  says,  she  was  in  the  right 
spot,  at  the  right  time  when  he  needed  a  secretary.  Even 
after  almost  10  years,  Marty  still  gets  a  sense  of  satisfaction 
from  knowing  that  through  her  job,  she  is  able  to  fulfill  a 
usefid  spot  in  the  community.  —Claire  Gaucher 


MiiiHiiiimniimiiiiiiiiniitiiiiomiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimnuiimiiiiuimiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiimiiiiii^  CHARTING  YOUR  CAREER— DS  a  Secretary  . . . . . 


GEniNG  KNOW-HOW 
You'll  nood  a  h.  t.  odu* 
cation,  including  com- 
morciol  courses.  Or  secre¬ 
tarial  training  in  business 
school,  junior  college, 
university.  You'll  know 
shorthand,  typing,  spell¬ 
ing,  punctuation,  gram¬ 
mar.  You'll  be  familiar 
with  office  machines, 
practical  mathematics. 


"GEniNG"  WAYS 
You'll  be  orderly  of 
mind,  habits,  appear¬ 
ance.  You'll  be  even- 
tempered,  discreet,  trust¬ 
worthy,  have  good 
judgment,  intelligence, 
ability  to  get  along  with 
others.  You'll  be  accu¬ 
rate,  alert,  adaptable, 
have  a  good  memory,  be 
responsible. 


GEniNG  TO  DO  THINGS 
Types  of  secretarial  jobs 
(some  require  special 
training)  are:  legal  sec¬ 
retary,  medical,  execu¬ 
tive,  diplomatic,  public 
relations,  foreign  trade, 
bi-lingual,  social-secre¬ 
tary.  Jobs  are  in  indus¬ 
try,  Federal,  state  or  lo¬ 
cal  government,  foreign 
and  armed  services. 


GEHING  ALONG 
Salaries  for  secretaries 
range  from  $50  and  $55 
to  over  $145.  The  aver¬ 
age  wage  is  between 
$80.50  and  $91.50,  de¬ 
pending  on  locality.  Ex¬ 
perience,  length  of  serv¬ 
ice,  demands  of  the 
work,  business  condi¬ 
tions  are  factors  influ¬ 
encing  earnings. 


GETTING  AHEAD 
With  increased  skill,  sal¬ 
aries  rise.  But  high- 
pressure  jobs  often  cause 
nervous  strain.  Some 
secretaries  go  on  to 
executive  positions  as 
office  managers,  adver¬ 
tising  account  executives, 
TV  production  heads,  di¬ 
rectors  of  hospitals,  per¬ 
sonnel  officers,  etc. 
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Ljeit  atuL  ij©ux  |ectinx^^ 

Are  You  “Too  Much”? 


Too  much  of  anything  is  more  than  is  needed  or 
appropriate  for  any  particular  purpose.  What’s  more, 
too  much  of  anything  usually  spoils  things.  Too  much 
candy  spoils  the  complexion  and  appetite.  Too  much 
salt  spoils  the  stew. 

No  doubt  you  can  think  of  a  great  many  examples  of 
“too  much,”  but  you  may  be  wondering  what  this  has 
to  do  with  you  and  your  feelings.  Here’s  what. 

High  and  Low 

Do  you  feel  boundlessly  happy  some  of  the  time? 
And  do  you  feel  miserably  unhappy  at  other  times? 
These  extremes  of  happiness  and  despair  are  often  felt 
by  people  your  age. 

Only  a  short  time  ago  you  were  a  child,  busy  at  your 
homework  and  games,  accepting  the  authority'  of  grown¬ 
ups,  taking  most  of  your  cues  from  mother  and  father. 
Life  then  was  fairly  simple  for  you. 

Now  you  have  grown  past  that  stage.  In  many  ways 
you  are  still  a  child,  dependent  on  your  family  for  sup¬ 
port  and  direction.  You  still  attend  school,  still  live 
under  the  guidance  of  grownups. 

Yet  you  are  more  grown  up  than  you  were.  You  have 
greater  freedom  and  greater  responsibilities  than  you 
had  a  few  years  ago.  You  have  new  interests,  too.  Now 
probably  there  are  dates  as  well  as  textbooks,  nylons 
as  well  as  bobby  socks,  lipstick  in  addition  to  soap- 
and-water. 

Your  world  is  getting  bigger.  Sometimes  you’re  eager 
to  explore,  to  make  new  friends,  to  open  your  mind  and 
heart  to  new  ideas  and  wishes.  But  sometimes  you’re 
a  little  frightened  by  new  developments,  afraid  you 
won’t  know  how  to  behave  in  unfamiliar  situations. 

You  are  between  the  child- world  of  yesterday  and 
the  adult-world  of  tomorrow.  \\’hen  you’re  unsure  of 
yourself,  you’re  unhappy.  When  you’re  confident,  hap¬ 
piness  sings  right  through  you.  And  so,  from  high  to 
low,  from  low  to  high,  you  swing  between  extremes. 

Too,  Too  Terrible! 

In  your  between-world,  disappointment  frequently 
feels  like  tragedy.  You  haven’t  been  asked  to  a  certain 
party.  Your  mother  says  the  family  budget  can’t  pro¬ 
vide  you  with  a  new  dress.  The  boy  you  like  doesn’t 
know  you’re  alive.  Your  hair  didn’t  come  out  right  the 


last  time  you  set  it.  You  made  a  low  mark  on  an  Eng¬ 
lish  test. 

When  things  don’t  work  out,  you  feel  the  failure 
very  keenly.  Often,  just  because  one  thing  has  gone 
wrong,  everything  seems  hopeless.  Then  you  suffer  too 
much,  more  than  is  needed  or  appropriate  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  occasion.  Common  sense  and  a  little  bit  of 
humor  will  show  you  that  all  that  suffering  isn’t  really 
necessary. 

When  disaster  (or  what  seems  to  be  disaster)  strikes 
you,  ask  yourself,  “Am  I  giving  too  much  importance  to 
this?”  Your  own  good  sense  will  tell  you  that  a  new 
dress,  no  matter  how  pretty,  is  not  vital  to  your  life, 
your  health,  or  even  your  happiness. 

Ask  yourself,  too,  “Is  there  something  I  can  do  about 
this?”  There  are  times,  of  course,  when  you  can’t. 
Knowing  they  can’t  be  helped,  it  is  wise  and  gracious 
to  accept  these  situations  for  what  they  are.  But  some¬ 
times  you  can  do  a  great  deal  for  yourself.  Better  study 
habits  might  bring  your  marks  up.  A  part-time  job 
might  enable  you  to  save  for  the  dress  you  want.  And 
you  can  always  set  your  hair  over  again. 

Too,  Too  Wonderful! 

Wild,  ecstatic,  all-out  enthusiasms  can  be  “too 
much,”  too.  So-and-so  is  absolutely  perfect!  You  simply 
worship  everything  about  her.  You  can’t  bear  to  hear 
even  the  mildest  criticism  of  her. 

Belonging  to  a  certain  club  or  clique  is  the  only  thing 
to  do.  If  you  belong,  you’re  ini  If  you  don’t,  you’re  outl 
Nothing  else  will  do  for  you. 

These  are  cases  of  “too  much.”  Observation  will  tell 
you  that  all  people,  even  the  most  wonderful,  have 
some  imperfections.  Your  own  good  sense  will  tell  you 
that  a  great  many  things  count,  other  than  belonging 
to  a  certain  club  or  set  of  friends. 

By  flinging  yourself,  head-over-heels,  into  a  “too- 
too!”  state  of  enthusiasm,  you  actually  limit  your  life 
and  deprive  yourself  of  new  opportunities  for  friends 
and  activities. 

Give  yourself  the  understanding  you  deserve.  When 
you  find  yourself  being  pushed  too  high  or  too  low  by 
your  feelings,  push  back.  Ask  yourself,  “Am  I  being  too 
much?”  If  you  are,  remember  that  too  much  generally 
spoils  things. 
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Folklore  and  Facts 

The  Truth  About  ''Growing 


T  T OBCQBLINS.  superstitions  about  black  cats,  and 
^  witches  all  Ijelong  to  Halloween— and  not  to  your  under¬ 
standing  alK)ut  menstniation.  Here  is  some  folklore— a  group 
of  funny  and  old-fashioned  superstitions— about  this  impor¬ 
tant  subject,  together  with  the  facts. 

FOLKLORE:  Menstruation  is  bad  blood  coming  out  of 
us;  that’s  where  it  got  names  like  “the  curse”  or  “being  un¬ 
well.” 

FACT:  Menstruation  comes  from  the  Latin  word 
“mensis,”  meaning  “month,”  and  refers  to  a  healthy  monthly 
cycle  during  which  time  a  woman’s  body  prepares  a  nesting 
place  for  a  tiny  egg,  which— if  fertilized— will  develop  into 
a  baby;  if  not  fertilized,  the  egg  disintegrates  and  is  dis¬ 
charged  with  its  “nest.”  If  the  word  itself  seems  like  a 
tongue-twister,  you  may  find  it  easier  to  call  it  a  “period”— 
which  refers  to  the  pericxl  of  your  monthly  cycle  when  a 
discharge  takes  place.  This  period  can  last  from  3  to  7  days, 
depending  on  the  individual.  The  “month”  can  be  a  cycle 
of  from  21  to  35  days— averaging  28  days,  a  “lunar  month.” 

FOLKLORE:  During  their  periods  women  are  “unclean” 
and  “possessed  of  evil  spirit.” 

FACT:  Anything  having  to  do  with  bl(K>d  can  be  fright¬ 
ening  unless  you  understand  it,  and  in  ancient  times  primi¬ 
tive  people,  without  any  knowledge  of  physiology,  created 
fantasies  about  menstruation. 

However,  you  do  perspire  a  bit  more  during  your  period, 
and  the  menstrual  discharge  can  develop  an  odor  when  in 
contact  with  air,  so  that  you  should  be  extra  careful  alx>ut 
personal  cleanliness.  Take  your  daily  warm  (not  hot  or  cold) 
bath  or  shower,  use  a  deodorant  or  anti-perspirant,  and  wash 
your  hair  as  usual.  Sanitary  protection,  used  to  absorb  the 
discharge,  can  be  kept  odorless  by  frequent  changes.  The 
use  of  deodorant  powder  is  double-insurance. 

The  “evil  spirit”  theory  may  be  a  hangover  from  the  days 
when  women  were  moody  because  they  thought  it  was  ex¬ 
pected  of  them.  If  you  feel  a  little  “blue”— as  you  may— take 
your  mind  off  yourself  by  doing  something  you  enjoy.  And 
you’ll  feel  your  best  if  you  look  your  best. 

FOLKLORE:  The  loss  of  men.strual  blood  weakens  you. 

FACT:  The  amount  of  blood  lost  in  a  period  of  3  to  7 
days  adds  up  to  only  a  few  ounces.  The  body  replaces  it  very 
quickly. 

FOLKLORE:  A  cold  drink  will  give  you  cramps. 

FACT:  Some  girls  get  twinges  or  crampy  feelings  in  the 
lower  abdomen,  or  even  slight  backaches,  before  or  after  the 
period  begins.  Discomfort  is  just  a  sign  of  temporary  con¬ 
gestion  which  disappears  when  the  flow  relieves  the  pressure. 
Mild  exercise  can  sometimes  ease  the  cramps.  Cold  or  hot 
drinks  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
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FOLKLORE:  Fillings  put  in  teeth  during  menstruation 
won’t  stay;  permanent  waves  won’t  take. 

FACT:  Both  statements  are  untrue. 

FOLKLORE:  Menstruation  starts  when  you’re  13— which 
is  the  reason  why  the  number  is  “unlucky.” 

FACT:  It  can  begin  as  early  as  10  or  as  late  as  17  or  18. 
And  why  should  it  be  considered  unlucky?  It’s  the  signal  that 
you’ve  grown  from  a  girl  to  a  woman!  Menstruation  is  right 
and  normal,  and  paying  special  attention  to  it  makes  about 
as  much  sense  as  brooding  over  your  digestive  process.  But, 
just  like  your  digestive  process,  if  anything  .seems  amiss,  or 
if  anything  w'orries  you.  fretting  will  make  it  worse,  so  take 
your  problems  to  your  family  doctor. 

He  should  be  consulted  if  (after  the  first  6  months  to  a 
year)  you’re  always  very  irregular;  or  if  you  have  severe 
cramps;  or  if  the  flow  is  too  heavy  or  lasts  t(X)  long;  or  if 
there’s  discharge  between  periods;  or  even  if  you’re  wonder- 
ing  why  you  haven’t  yet  started  when  you’ve  reached  15  or 
16  or  17. 

FOLKLORE:  You  should  stay  in  bed  at  least  during  the 
first  day  of  your  period. 

FACT:  That’s  plain  silly,  and  must  be  a  holdover  from 
bygone  days  when  women  would  use  any  sort  of  an  excuse 
to  get  a  day’s  rest!  Keeping  active  will  relieve  those  mild 
cramps,  and  you  should  pursue  normal  activities.  Avoid 
strenuous  exercise  and  lifting,  however. 

FOLKLORE:  Boys  can  tell  when  you  have  your  period 
by  looking  in  your  eyes. 

FACT:  Not  unless  you  have  a  hangdog  look!  Only  if 
you  are  overly  concerned  about  your  period  will  it  be  obvious 
to  other  people.  You  can  prevent  embarrassing  stains  by 
carrying  “extras”  of  sanitary  protection  along  with  you  in 
your  purse  just  before  you  expect  your  period  as  well  as 
during  it.  And,  of  course,  keep  up  your  good  grooming— and 
your  usual  cheerful  disposition. 
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WHEN  illness  enters  a  household,  it  seems  as  if  a 
cyclone  has  accompanied  it.  The  family’s  routine  is 
upset  because  Mom— in  addition  to  being  cook,  cleaner, 
mender,  washer,  and  just  Mom— must  also  be  nurse,  one- 
woman  entertainment  committee,  special  dietician,  and 
dispenser  of  more  than  ordinary  amounts  of  comfort  and 
cheer.  Usually,  Mom  wishes  someone  would  dispense  a 
little  comfort  and  cheer  to  her— and  someone  can.  You! 
Knowing  how  to  cope  with  illness  with  a  minimum  of 
family  upset  and  a  maximum  of  comfort  for  the  patient 
is  a  vital  part  of  your  homemaking  education. 

•  Care  for  the  ill  infant  or  toddler.  You  shouldn’t  be 
expected  to  care  for  an  ill  baby  for  any  longer  than  a 
few  hours.  Be  certain  you  have  clearly  written  directions 
as  to  special  care  for  the  baby,  such  as  hours  for  medi¬ 
cines,  temperature  taking,  liquids,  and  amount  of  clothing 
and  covering.  Check  your  watch  or  a  clock  frequently 
so  that  time  doesn’t  sneak  up  on  you.  A  sick  baby,  tod¬ 
dler,  or  pre-schooler  is  often  fretful  and  needs  someone 
with  him  all  the  time,  unless  he’s  sleeping.  Since  you 
can’t  organize  in-bed  activities  for  the  young  child  or 
baby,  your  soothing  voice  and  presence  will  help  keep 
him  content.  Music,  played  softly,  often  lulls  him  to 
sleep.  An  uncomfortable,  feverish  child  may  kick  oflF  his 
blankets— but  he  needs  the  warmth,  so  cover  and  re¬ 
cover  him  when  necessary. 

•  Sick-bed  entertainment.  Much  the  same  procedure 
applies  to  the  school-aged  child,  whether  it  be  a  kid 
sister  or  brother  or  a  special-sitting  job.  Make  a  chart 
including  the  times  of  medication,  juices,  naps,  and  tem¬ 
perature  taking.  Since  your  patient’s  mental  state  influ¬ 
ences  his  physical  state,  it’s  important  to  keep  him  cheer¬ 
ful  and  comfortable.  Sheets  and  pillowcases  must  be 
clean,  smooth  and  crumbless,  and  pillows  adjusted  for 
maximum  comfort.  The  school  child  can  often  be  kept 
happy  with  radio  or  books,  but,  when  ill,  he  may  long 
for  company  or  special  diversion.  Read  him  a  story,  play 
some  records  or  a  game  of  cards,  or  cut  out  magazine 
pictures  involving  a  particular  subject,  such  as  animals, 
and  paste  them  in  an  album.  Modeling  with  clay,  color¬ 
ing,  stringing  beads,  drawing,  playing  with  paper  dolls, 
and  perhaps  fashioning  dresses  for  them— all  are  activi¬ 
ties  which  can  be  done  quietly  in  bed. 

Card  games  are  an  infinite  source  of  sick-bed  amuse¬ 
ment.  For  the  young  child,  suggest  matching  the  num¬ 


bers  and  suits  or  making  card  houses.  Paper,  paste,  blunt 
scissors  and  magazines  can  result  in  a  fascinating  album. 

•  The  importance  of  rest.  There  are  endless  ways  to 
amuse  a  sick  child,  but  don’t  forget  that  rest  is  vital  in 
restoring  your  patient  to  health.  Watch  him  for  signs  of 
fatigue— these  are  obvious  in  his  posture,  voice,  or  eyes. 
Put  a  halt  to  the  activity  by  promising  a  goody  with 
juice  after  a  fifteen-minute  rest.  Once  a  tired  child  stops 
an  activity,  he’ll  be  in  no  hurry  to  resume  it  in  view  of 
the  quiet  chat,  song,  or  story,  you’ll  have  offered  him. 

If  you’re  caring  for  an  older  child,  he  might  long  to 
have  visitors.  This  depends  on  your  doctor’s  advice,  be¬ 
cause  company  can  be  tiring.  Make  sure  friends  stay  a 
short  time. 

•  Take  a  bit  of  cheer.  It’s  not  only  the  nurse— i/ou— 
who  must  be  cheerful.  Surroundings  and  diet  should  be 
bright  and  appealing.  Try  to  get  the  patient  into  the 
airiest  room  in  the  house,  and  tempt  an  ailing  appetite 
by  preparing  interesting  plates.  Make  figures  with  raw 
vegetables,  fruits  if  on  this  diet;  brighten  dishes 
with  vividly  colored  foods  and  cookies  garnished  with 
cherries  or  nuts.  Small  portions  are  the  rule  but  never 
forc-e  a  sick  child  to  eat.  He’s  the  best  judge  of  his  appe¬ 
tite.  A  bright  v'ariety  of  straws  can  fascinate  a  sick  child. 
Special  lotions  for  use  in  back  rubs  can  be  a  real  treat, 
and  a  dusting  of  talcum  or  sprinkling  of  light  cologne 
can  make  little  sister  feel  good— and  grown-up. 

•  Care  for  Mother.  If  it’s  Mom  who’s  been  taken  ill, 
here’s  your  chance  to  really  prove  your  eflBciency.  Since 
you’re  in  command  now,  you’ll  want  to  hsten  carefully 
to  the  doctor’s  instructions.  Keep  Mom  comfortable  and 
fresh  by  providing  frequent  night-wear  changes  and 
offering  back  rubs.  Arrange  for  her  to  have  a  single 
fresh  flower  every  other  day.  Put  knitting,  a  book,  the 
radio  or  a  dish  garden  within  reach  and  purchase  a  small 
bell  so  she  can  summon  you  easily.  Attractively  arranged 
ftxxl  trays,  with  dishes  at  the  temperature  they  were 
meant  to  be,  will  prove  your  homemaking  skills.  Divide 
the  chores  among  brothers  and  sisters,  cleaning  one  r(M)m 
well  each  day  so  that  a  messy  house  won’t  creep  up  on 
you.  Try  to  avoid  discussing  housekeeping  or  family 
problems  with  Mom  and  don’t  let  her  overhear  any 
family  conflicts.  To  get  well  fast,  her  mind  must  be  at 
ease,  and  if  she  sees  you’re  managing  to  care  for  the 
house,  the  family,  and  her,  it  will  be! 
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Start  with  the  best . . .  Cutco  Cutlery 


Plan  ahead  to  the  first  dinner  just  for  you  and  him  .  .  . 
prepared  with  fine  Cutco  Cutlery  you  can  acquire  so 
easily  today. 

You’ll  delight  in  using  Cutco.  Hands  never  tire  with 
the  exclusive  contoured  Lamb  handles.  Cutco’s  Double  D 
edge  always  cuts  clean  as  a  whistle.  He’ll  approve  your 
choice,  too... when  he  carves  like  an  expert  with  a  Cutco 
knife  that  is  sharp  and  stays  sharp  longer. 

You’ll  want  to  know  more  about  this  quality  cutlery, 
available  only  from  your  local  Cutco  distributor.  He  will 
call  at  your  home  economics  class  or  at  your  home — with 
a  valuable  gift  for  you. 


FamousCutco  concave 
grind  plus  a  new  Du¬ 
rable  Double  edging 
process  createscutlery 
that  is  sharper  and 
stays  sharp  longer. 


WEAR-EVER  ALUMINUM,  INC. 

NEW  KENSINGTON,  PA. 
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For  the  Home  You’ll  Have  Someday . . . 
Glamorous,  All  New  WEAR- EVER 


It’s  never  too  early  to  acquire  those  “very 
special  things”  you  want  for  the  home  you’ll 
have  someday.  One  of  these  is  good  cookware. 
And  it’s  so  easy  to  start  early,  through  Wear- 
Ever’s  exclusive  savings  plan. 

You’D  love  the  sDvery  glow  and  elegant 
simplicity  of  this  glamorous,  just-introduced 
Wear-Ever.  You’D  marvel  at  the  way  it  helps 
make  you  an  expert  cook,  from  your  very 
first  meal. 

Learn  more  about  this  all  new  cookware. 


avaDable  only  through  your  personal  Wear- 
Ever  representative.  Watch  for  him  in  your 
home  economics  class  or 
at  your  home.  He’D  have 
a  valuable  gift  for  you. 

Most  famous  nama  In  cookware 
for  over  sixty  years 

wear-ever 

Wear-Ever  Aluminum,  Inc.,  New  Kensington,  Pa. 
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I  Hate  You 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

they  would  meet  again,  and  when  they 
did,  all  of  Sarah’s  dreams  would  come 
true.  And  now  before  her  was  the  word 
from  Ricky,  in  the  old  familiar  hand¬ 
writing,  that  he  was  engaged  to  lx?  mar¬ 
ried  to  a  girl  he  had  mentioned  only 
casually  in  his  letters.  Sarah  now  knew 
herself  for  what  she  had  really  been  to 
him:  a  beloved  and  substitute  little 
sister. 

She  had  not  felt  that  way  about  him 
at  all.  His  letters,  photographs,  and  little 
gifts  had  been  what  she  lived  for,  had 
given  her  the  secure  sense  of  belonging 
that  her  vagabond  life  did  not  provide. 
And  it  was  not  until  this  letter  that 
Sarah  discovered  she  had  fallen  deeply 
in  love  with  a  man  whom  she  had  not 
seen  since  that  seventh-grade  summer. 
And  having  fallen  in  love,  she  had 
scarcely  noticed  any  of  the  young  boy 
faces  around  her.  She  tried  to  remember 
Ricky  alive.  But  she  could  not.  How  tall 
was  he  now?  What  was  the  color  of  his 
hair?  How  did  his  hands  look?  She  did 
not  know.  He  was  gone. 

Sarah  wept.  This  was  no  April 
shower  of  little-girl  tears,  but  a  shaking 
torrent  of  anger,  frustration,  and  defeat. 
These  were  a  woman’s  tears,  bitter,  and 
to  Ije  shed  alone.  Then  her  mother  came 
into  the  room.  Sarah  was  caught  in  this 
secret  moment  with  all  her  emotions 
exposed,  found  out,  shamed  by  the  tear- 
spotted  letter  she  had  no  time  to  con¬ 
ceal. 

Outraged,  filled  with  explosion,  she 
met  this  invasion  with  screams:  “I  want 
to  go  to  Grandmother’s  and  stay  there. 
For  good.  And  have  some  friends  and 
mean  something!” 

“Sarah,  Sarah  dear,  what  is  the  mat¬ 
ter?”  her  mother  said,  coming  toward 
her. 


done  what  pleased  yon.  You  two  grew  up 
together.  You  had  houses  and  every¬ 
thing.  Now  we’re  moving  again!  We’ve 
been  all  over  the  w’orld  and  I  haven’t 
a  friend  in  it.  I  want  to  go  to  Oregon,  to 
Grandmother’s,  and  stay  there.  I  hope  I 
j  never  see  either  of  you  again.  Why 
didn’t  Daddy  get  a  job  like  other  men, 
in  one  place?  Why  don’t  we  have  a 
home  of  our  own,  furniture  of  our  own, 
a  piano,  friends,  things?  I  HATE  YOU 
BOTH!  I  HATE  YOU!” 

Sarah’s  mother  stepped  back.  She 
didn’t  rush  toward  her  in  the  quick, 
remembered  way.  She  didn’t  ‘gather  the 
wounded  child  into  her  arms  and 
smother  this  hurt  in  croonings,  consola¬ 
tions,  and  promises,  as  she  had  always 
done  in  the  smaller  sorrows.  This  was 
a  shock  to  Sarah.  Her  anger  was  smold¬ 
ering  and  it  wanted  to  die  now  in  some 
soft,  peaceful  place.  She  wanted  to  hear 
her  mother  say  that  at  least  part  of  this, 
if  not  all  of  it,  was  her  fault,  and  she’d 
remedy  it.  Instead  she  felt  a  gulf,  wide 
as  the  world,  shaping  itself  between  her¬ 
self  and  the  woman  in  the  doorway  w'ho 
stood  with  the  old  mother  smile  frozen 
on  her  face.  The  silence  was  cold  and 
empty.  After  a  while  in  her  grocery- 
order  voice  her  mother  spoke:  “When 
do  you  want  to  go  to  Grandmother’s?” 

Sarah’s  anger  flared  like  a  skyrocket: 
“Now.  Right  now.  As  soon  as  I  can 
pack.  As  soon  as  I  can  get  out  of  here!” 
she  shouted,  kicking  her  loafers  across 
the  room,  slamming  the  lid  of  her  desk 
and  standing,  disheveled. 

Her  mother  stood  still,  the  frozen 
smile  fading.  Her  voice  never  rose:  “You 
can’t  go  now.  But  next  week,  yes.  I’ll 
talk  to  your  father.  It  will  be  all  right. 
Does  that  make  you  feel  better?”  Then 
her  eyes  left  Sarah’s  face,  rested  for  a 
moment  on  the  tear-stained  letter  and 


“The  matter  is  that  you  and  Daddy 
never  consider  me.  Never.  You’ve  always 
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lifted  to  look  at  something  far  away, 
beyond  the  sea  wall.  Then  resumed: 
“And  now  there  is  something  I’d  like 
you  to  do  for  me.  The  Nevins  arrive 
from  the  States  today,  and  we’ve  asked 
them  for  dinner.  There  are  four  young 
people,  about  your  age.  I’d  like  you  to 
be  nice  to  them.  It’s  their  first  post  away 
from  home.  They’re  new  and  strange, 
and  you  know  how  that  is.” 

“I  know  how  that  is  by  heart.  Sure, 
I’ll  be  nice  to  them,  poor  things.” 

Her  mother’s  hand  left  the  doorknob 
then.  She  turned  to  go  away.  In  an 
effort  to  hold  her,  to  somehow  win  this 
battle,  Sarah  sailed  into  her  mother’s 
life:  “Why  don’t  you  face  it,  Mother? 
You  and  Daddy  are  failures.  I  notice 
Luke  Andrews  is  getting  the  job  in 
Nice  that  Daddy  w'anted.  Why  don’t 
you  two  get  out  of  this  rat  race  of  run- 
I  ning  all  over?  Why  did  you  have  me 


anyway?  I  don’t  mean  as  much  as  a 
girder  to  either  of  you!” 

“Maybe  I  shouldn’t  answer  you, 
Sarah,  but  I  will.  Luke  is  going  to  Nice 
because  he  couldn’t  do  the  job  your 
father  is  doing.  Your  father  arranged  it, 
to  save  Luke  until  he  has  a  little  more 
experience.  And  we  took  you  along  for 
the  ride,  the  greatest  ride  in  the  world 
if  you  only  knew  it.  And  there  were 
two  others  we’d  have  taken  along,  too, 
if  they’d  lived.  If  you  ever  want  to 
know  what  love  is,  Sarah,  look  at  us. 
We  are  it.  And  the  houses  and  the  fur¬ 
niture  and  who  gets  the  new  job  doesn’t 
matter  a  bit.  We’ll  go  on  this  way  until 
we  die.  You  may  decide  differently 
about  your  life,  but  you’ll  always  take 
with  you  everything  you  get  out  of  this 
one,  and  it’s  more  than  you  know.  But 
get  dressed  now,  dear,  and  try  to  wear 
a  smile  for  the  guests.”  And  she  left. 

Sarah  had  shed  all  her  tears.  She 
felt  dull,  aching,  and  empty.  She  had 
lost  something  more  than  Ricky,  just 
now.  She  could  go  to  her  grandmother’s, 
for  good.  They  didn’t  care.  Her  mother 
didn’t  even  protest  or  act  shocked  or 
sorry.  They’d  probably  be  glad  to  get 
rid  of  her,  unpopular,  troublesome 
Sarah.  When  she  left,  they  wouldn’t 
have  to  turn  down  posts  where  the 
schools  didn’t  meet  their  requirements. 
Everything  would  be  easier.  They  could 
go  any  place,  then.  But  a  strange  feeling 
she  could  not  pin  down  shot  up  like  a 
rocket  through  her  numbness.  Her 
mother  was  more  than  a  mother-lump 
of  softness  and  pliability.  Her  mother 
was  a  person,  A  stranger  with  a  whole, 
big,  exciting  life  of  her  own.  Being  a 
mother  was  only  part  of  it.  There  was 
a  part  before,  a  part  now,  and  a  part 
afterward  in  which  she,  Sarah,  could 
never  share.  Thinking  of  her  in  this 
role,  a  girl  in  love  with  her  freckle¬ 
faced  father  before  he  was  a  father, 
(Continued  on  page  55) 
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A  Ca-ed  Cartoon 

"If  it's  for  me,  tell  them  I'm  out 
with  the  football  captain— that  is, 
unless  it  IS  the  football  captain!" 
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BONE  UP  ON  BEEF 

Direct  from  Meat  Headquarters 
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cuts 
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T4mm  stMh 
PtrttrlMvst  stMk 
Strip  Mb* 


Ribsttok 
Club  stMik 
RRk  rMst 
Relltd  rRi  rMst* 


^^^rkbistMfc 
SMaia  rMst 
lap  sirfafaLstaak 


Sbaaidar  steak 

Raaad  staak 

Cback  staak 
Ckack  raast 
Raaip  raast* 


Chuck  steak 
Chuck  roast 


for 

Dry 

or 

Moist 

Cooking 

Methods 


(with  dry  heat) 

oven-roaating:  Roast  in  a  slow  oven  (325°F.), 
fat  side  up,  on  a  rack  in  a  low,  op>en  pan.  Do  not 
sear  or  add  water.  Use  a  meat  thermometer  (for 
roasting  only)  14(5°— rare:  160°— medium:  170° — 
well-done. 

oven-broiling:  Preheat  broiler  to  degree  required 
by  your  range  for  best  results.  Slash  fat  edge  of 
1  to  2  inch  thick  steak.  Broil  on  rack  3  inches 
from  heat  until  done  as  desired.  Turn  once. 

pan-broiling  and  frying:  Steaks  thinner  than 
1  inch  may  be  broiled  in  heavy,  lightly  greased, 
open  skillet.  Brown  on  both  sides.  Reduce  heat. 
Turn  as  necessary  to  cook  evenly.  Use  no  water. 
Season.  To  pan-fry.  use  slightly  more  fat. 


with  this  one  rule  for  all: 

LOW  TEMPERATURE 

. for  retention  of  high  quality  meat  protein,  flavor,  juiciness  and 

tenderness,  and  to  reduce  shrinkage. 

*Cuts  with  these  labels  will  appear  boneless  in  the  store  because  the  bone 
will  have  been  removed. 


(with  moist  heat) 

braising— includes  pot  roast¬ 
ing  and  stewing:  Season  meat 
or  dip  into  seasoned  flour. 
Brown  slowly  in  a  small  amount 
of  hot  fat,  turning  to  brown 
evenly,  in  a  heavy  skillet  or 
kettle.  Add  herbs,  spices  and 
vegetables  for  additional  sea¬ 
soning,  and  a  small  amount  of, 
liquid.  Cover  and  cook  until 
fork-tender  on  top  of  range  or 
in  a  350°F.  oven. 


The  two  most  trusted 
words  in  meat 
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Arttflc  Smith 
Class  Secretary 
Cute  erwugh  to  model! 


Michael  Gaynor 
Handsomest  Boy 
Ambition:  to  be 
ambitious 


Mary  Ann  ScapKCine 
Mary  Ann,  Mary  Ann - 
wonderful  wife  tor  any 
man! 


Marshall  Rase 

An  artist  -  he  draws 
the  girls' 


hiSfrtaM 

ScmeOub 

OADkKk' 


Kathleen  Langi 

G.O.  Rep -Yearbooli 
From  angel  to  air 
stewardess 


'vniLyick 

lOOionisaminMe 

-nownewfte' 


Howard  V.  Golub 
l^ld  Affairs  Club 
Golub  for  President ’80! 


Robert  Crewe 

Basketball -Track 
Wears  terrific  Argyles! 


Loretii  Woeicver 

French  Club-Arista 
Knits  terrific  Argyles! 


"illiam  Campbell 


Ywixwwrw  ry»efVeader-Af'5ta 

t-jctoa^N-tenws  ^  teacher 
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NEW! 


Helena  Rubinstein’s  Drug  Discovery 
Gives  Fast  Help  for  Acne  Breakouts 

Bio-Clear  Medicated  Cream 
Is  Instantly  Active ! 


Fifteen  teenagers  on  just  these  two  pages  needed  help— got  new  fast  help  for 
acne  breakouts.  Even  in  one  short  week,  their  complexions  looked  clearer, 
healthier,  in  time  for  college  or  job  interviews— in  time  for  yearbook  photos. 
It  happened  when  they  took  part  in  clinical  tests  on  Helena  Rubinstein’s 
Bio-Clear™  Drug  Discovery— one  of  the  most  important  advances  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  acne  in  decades. 

Only  Helena  Rubinstein’s  Bio-Clear  contains  an  exclusive  Organic  Sulphide 
—based  on  a  sound  medical  principle.  Other  preparations  contain  ordinary 
inorganic  sulphur.  This  sulphur  is  lazy— needs  time  to  convert  to  an  active  form 
before  it  can  work.  And  it  often  needs  help  from  resorcin  or  salicylic  acid— the 
same  harsh  peelers  used  on  corns  and  callouses! 

Bio-Clear’s  exclusive  Organic  Sulphide  is  already  converted!  Bio-Clear  goes 
to  work  instantly,  gently— and  your  skin  begins  to  respond  at  once!  You  see 
acne  pimples  dry  up  and  shrink  away— healthy  new  skin  emerge! 

New  Bio-Clear  is  the  result  of  Helena  Rubinstein’s  continuous  research  into 
the  problems  of  acne-blemished  skin,  which  began  when  she  was  a  nineteen- 
year-old  student  of  science.  Originally  discovered  in  Europe  and  scientifically 
studied  at  a  leading  university,  Bio-Clear  was  brought  to  the  United  States  for 
further  testing  by  dermatologists  and  by  doctors  at  a  leading  hospital.  Helena 
Rubinstein’s  exclusive  drug  discovery  bears  the  Medically  Approved  Shield 
which  means  it  has  been  medically  tested  on  girls,  boys,  women  and  men  with 
acne  skin.  Bio-Clear  is  a  triumph  in  acne  care: 

•  Bio-Clear  dries  up  excess  oils  and  shrinks  away  acne  pimples  fast! 

•  Bio-Clear’s  antiseptic  action  inhibits  the  growth  of  blemish-causing  bacteria! 

•  Bio-Clear  is  gentle— can  benefit  even  problem  skin  sensitive  to  some  other  acne 
preparations!  This  permits  day-in-day-out  treatment  that  cuts  down  the  danger 
of  permanent  scarring! 

Start  Bio-Clear  treatment  now.  Skin-toned— it  hides  while  it  helps  heal.  In  one 
short  week  you,  too,  will  see  a  clearer,  healthier,  complexion!  Then  be  a  friend— 
tell  a  friend  about  Bio-Clear. 


Samuel  M.  Baytes.  Jr. 
Class  President -Track 
Runs  the  girls  ragged! 


Claudia  Leach 
Junior  Prom  Qui»n 
One  of  the  crown 
jewels! 


no  cosmetic  tax  At  leading  drug  and  department  stores 


Instantly  Active  Medicated  Cieam  for  Acne  Pimples 


Oidi  Lomhardo 

Little  stek  Of  T/vr 


^  Hmantt)!  Active  Medicated  Cream  for  Acne  Ptmpies 

III  BIO-CLEAR 


Me  QIC  ALLY 

<pp«oveo 


Ceaseless  •  sAiivuntcd  •  Antiseptic  Helena  Rubinsteln 


V 


**fi  •>a^4*^»t 


i^WJinira 


fjace 


To  help  you  get  the  most  out  of  your 
closet  by  getting  the  most  into  it! 


Blouse  tree  (right)  holds  five  tops  in 
space  of  one.  Group  them  for  quick 
finds.  Shelf  boxes  store  various  items. 


Don't  ignore  the  doorl  Rack  for 
closets  keeps  items,  such  as  coats,  h 
Slips  over  door  top,  needs  no 


Circular  belt  hanger  eliminates  fran¬ 
tic  searching.  Belts  can't  slip  off, 
and  you  always  know  where  they  are. 


|E|HB 

B 

Biil 

I^H 

1 

H 

■ 

w — * 

n  1 

1 

• 

And  suddenly  you're  sure 

Imagin*  you,  falling  in  lova  .  .  .  strolling  along 
togathsr  Knowing  this  is  "for  ksaps."  And  to 
show  your  happinsss,  you  wear  the  perfect 
symbol  of  lova. 

Only  a  parfact  diamond  can  raflact  full  bril- 
lianca  and  baauty.  This  is  a  rars  gam  of 
flawlass  clarity,  fina  gam  color  and  matic- 
ulous  modarn  cut . . .  found  always  in  tha  cantar 
diamond  of  avary  Kaapsaka  angagamant  ring. 

Tha  Kaapsaka  Cartificata,  signad  by  your 
Jawaler,  givas  written  proof  of  perfect 
quality.  It  also  gives  protection  against 
loss  of  diamonds,  plus  trade-in  privilege 
toward  a  larger  Kaapsaka. 

Caution:  Only  an  authorized  Keepsake  Jeweler 
(listed  in  tha  yellow  pages)  can  offer  you  the 
guaranteed  protection  of  Keepsake  Diamond 
Rings.  Choose  from  many  lovely  Keepsake 
styles,  each  with  the  name  "Keepsake"  in  tha 
ring  and  on  tha  tag. 


Rings  from  loft  to  right:  JULIET  Ring  $S75.  Alto  SOO  to  2475. 
Wodding  Ring  ITS— MURRAY  Ring  $400.  Alto  200  to  750. 
Wodding  Ring  25.— SHIRE  Ring  $175.  Wodding  Ring  17.50. 
Pricot  includo  Fodoroi  toi.  Rings  onlorgod  to  show  dotailt. 
(SiTrodo-Mork  rogistorod. 


flooto  tond  now  li-pg.  booklot  on  planning  ongagamonts  and  woddingt, 
with  advico  on  wodding  attiro,  otc.;  and  booklot  on  ring  solaction.  Alto 
includo  namo  of  noarost  Kooptaka  Jowolor  and  offer  of  booutiful  ‘‘Rrido't 
Kooptaka  look"  ($5  value  for  $1.50).  I  onclota  lOc.  Sc-IOhM 


B  THERE  ARE  THREE  BRECK  SHAMPOOS 

FOR  THREE  DIFFERENT  HAIR  CONDITIONS 
Every  woman  is  different.  One  of  these  differences  is  in  the 
appearance  of  her  hair.  To  keep  your  hair  looking  its  best 
use  a  shampoo  for  your  owm  individual  hair  condition.  One 
Breck  Shampoo  is  for  dry  hair.  Another  Breck  Shampoo  is 
for  oily  hair.  A  third  Breck  Shampoo  is  for  normal  hair. 
5  A  Breck  Shampoo  helps  keep  your  hair  soft  and  shining. 

New  packages  marked  with  color  help  you  select  the  correct  Breck  Shampoo. 
4  ounces  60^  I  Red  for  dry  hair  Yellow  for  oily  hair  H  Blue  for  normal  hair 

AVAILABLE  WHEREVER  COSMETICS  ARE  SOLD  -  2Hoz.  39^  4  oz.  60^  8  OZ.  $1.00  16  OZ.  $1.75 

Copyright  19*0  by  John  H.  Breck  Inc.  — 


I  Hate  You 

(Continued  from  page  48) 

Sarah  admired  her  newly  and  intensely. 
And  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she 
thought  of  them  as  they  were  before, 
during,  and  after  Sarah:  a  man  and 
a  woman.  Oh,  strange,  long,  aching 
wonder  of  a  thoughtl  So  big,  so  vast 
in  its  imaginings. 

Sarah  dressed.  How  she  dressedl 
They’d  be  good  and  sorry  she  was  leav¬ 
ing  them  after  tonight.  Bathed,  mani¬ 
cured,  perfumed,  shampooed  and 
brushed,  she  hopped  into  her  two  fine, 
frothy  French  petticoats.  Over  them 
went  the  costly,  beautiful  white  muslin 
she’d  begged  for  in  Paris.  On  went  the 
pointy,  mauve-kid  slippers,  with  the 
delicate  high  heels,  the  opal  earrings 
from  India.  Out  came  the  walk  and 
the  poise  and  authority  she’d  learned 
from  all  those  terrible  first  days  at  new 
schools,  those  receptions  for  newly- 
arrived  engineers  and  their  families.  Off 
went  the  slump  and  the  slouch  and  the 
intoed  shape  of  a  pair  of  girl  feet.  She 
hummed  a  love  song  in  Spanish  as  she 
bound  the  soft  ribbon  sash  to  a  waist 
hardly  a  handspan  around,  now  that 
she’d  pulled  herself  up  to  her  own 
proud  height. 

Then  she  looked  in  the  mirror.  A 
lovely  girl  in  a  fine  white  dress  smiled 
back  at  Ti^'r.  She  had  never  seen  this 
person  b<  ^ire,  and  yet  it  was  herself, 
speaking  softly:  “Sarah,  I  like  you,  now. 

I  never  really  cared  much  for  you,  be¬ 
fore.  And  when  I  fall  in  love  and  get 
married.  I’ll  do  what  my  mother  did. 
m  love  my  husband  so  much  I’ll  go 
anywhere  he  has  to  go,  and  take  the 
children  along.” 

And  in  lovely  anticipation  of  this 
thought,  Sarah  entered  the  living  room. 
She  was  as  they  had  always  seen  her  in 
their  hearts:  a  proud  and  ravishing 
beauty  in  bloom.  To  her  parents’  friends 
she  gave  her  greetings  in  flawless  Span¬ 
ish,  with  a  deep  curtsy.  Turning  to  some 
Portuguese  guests,  with  charming  hesi¬ 
tancy  she  bade  them  welcome  in  their 
familiar  tongue.  Her  father  was  bursting 
with  pride  as  he  presented  her  to  the 
newcomers.  The  admiration  was  open 
and  instantaneous.  And  Arthur  Kevins, 
the  eldest  son,  was  a  god  to  look  at, 
Sarah  noticed  in  passing. 

It  was  almost  as  if  she  were  a  fa¬ 
mous  actress  hiding  her  heartbreak  be¬ 
cause  the  show  must  go  on,  Sarah 
thought.  The  impression  was  that  big. 
She  could  feel  it  blooming  in  the  room 
like  roses.  Her  mother  was  smiling,  as 
if  the  afternoon’s  bitterness  had  never 
been,  and  her  father  had  not  yet  heard 
of  k,  for  her  father  could  not  cover  up. 

“The  children  were  crazy  to  come  to 
Spain,”  Sarah  heard  Mr.  Kevins  say. 


“At  first,  like  you,  we  thought  of  board¬ 
ing  school,  but  they’d  miss  us,  and  w'e’d 
miss  them.  And  there’s  nothing  like 
seeing  other  parts  of  the  world.  For 
years  we’ve  all  been  longing  to  get  a 
crack  at  other  countries.  And  if  our  girls 
turn  out  like  your  Sarah,  I  guess  par¬ 
ents  can’t  expect  any  more.” 

There  was  music  and  fun  after  din¬ 
ner.  Arthur  and  Sarah  danced,  and  the 
other  young  ones  watched  admiringly 
or  stomped  around  alone.  And  as  the 
music  went  on,  and  she  whirled  around 
the  room  with  her  white  skirts  flying, 
in  the  the  arms  of  the  most  exciting 
young  man  she  had  ever  met,  the  hor¬ 
ror  of  the  afternoon  vanished  and 
seemed  as  if  it  had  never  been.  Her 
hand  on  the  cloth  of  Arthur’s  suit  was 
much  better  than  waiting  through  the 
weeks  for  a  Ricky  letter.  Sarah  was  hav¬ 
ing  fun,  real  live  fun,  outside  her  dream 
world  now. 

And  while  she  was  dancing  to  music 
made  for  lovers  and  answering  a  thou¬ 
sand  questions  about  her  clothes,  the 
tongues  she  spoke  so  well,  the  places 
she’s  seen  and  the  things  she’d  done, 
fife  as  she’d  lived  it  took  on  a  rare 
quality  and  a  new  luster  of  its  own. 
And  laughingly  she  said:  “Everything 
in  our  life  folds  flat  and  fits  into  a 
trunk.  Everything  that  is,  except  Mother 
and  Daddy.  I’ll  never  be  able  to  fold 
them  and  pack  them  flat.  But  I’ve  tried. 
Golly,  how  I’ve  tried.  Matter  of  fact  I 
crashed  head-on  with  Mother  this  after¬ 
noon,  and  found  out  she’s  quite  a  human 
being,  too.” 

Arthur  winked  at  her  then,  as  if  at 
one  time  he’d  made  the  same  discovery: 
“Mostly  you  have  to  crash  head-on  or 
they  never  let  you  know.” 

The  music  ground  out.  Sarah  and 
Arthur  decided  that  it  would  take  years 
of  talk  to  bring  them  up  to  date.  And 
the  years  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  them 
right  around  the  corner,  beginning  with 
tomorrow  and  a  walk  around  the  sea 
wall  in  the  morning. 

After  all  the  other  guests  had  left, 
the  Kevins  gathered  in  the  garden.  They 
were  tired  from  their  long  flight  from 
the  States,  exhilarated  by  their  evening. 
Sarah  and  her  mother  and  father  took 
the  overflow  home  in  their  station 
wagon.  The  overflow  was  Arthin*.  He’d 
be  a  senior  at  the  American  School  run 
for  the  families  of  the  engineers.  He 
and  Sarah  would  have  some  classes  to¬ 
gether.  This  would  be  fun.  It  was  differ¬ 
ent  from  all  the  other  times.  There’d 
always  been  something  wrong  before. 
There  had  always  been  Ricky,  like  a 
shadow  between  her  and  the  world  of 
new  faces.  Telling  her  not  to  bother 
with  the  others.  She  had  felt  lumpy, 
and  the  boys  had  seemed  silly,  too  awk- 
(Continued  on  j)age  65) 


If  y<m  have  a  recipe  that's  typical  of 
the  region  in  nhich  you  live,  send  it  to 
“Recipes  U.S.A.’’  Editor,  Co-ed,  .33  West 
42iid  Strict,  Men  York  .36,  N.  Y.  Include 
your  recipe  source — Mom's  memory,  a 
co<ikb<M>k (name, author, and  publisher), 
or  whatever.  Co-ed  will  pay  $1  f«>r  every 
recipe  used  in  this  column. 

CRISP  fall  weather  undoubtedly 
brings  out  the  hearty  appetite  in 
you,  as  well  as  the  desire  for  .something 
hot  to  take  the  edge  off  chilly  autumn 
days.  This  recipe  for  CJennan  Vegetable 
Soup  comes  from  Rea  Miller  of  Dinsing, 
Michigan,  who  says  that  whenever 
Grandmother  comes  to  visit,  she  makes 
this  thick,  meal-in-itself  soup— much  to 
the  delight  of  the  entire  family.  Wouldn’t 
you  like  to  try  it? 

German  Vegetable  Soup 
Vi  cup  dried  lima  beans 
Vi  cup  celery,  diced 
Vi  enp  split  peas 
2  potatoes,  sliced 
2  tablespoons  barley 
2  tablespoons  kidney  beans 
1  cup  canned  tomatoes 
1  onion,  minced 
1  teaspoon  .salt 
14  teaspoon  pepper 
2  quarts  cold  water 
I  ham  bone 

Wash  be.'ins,  peas,  barley,  and  kidney 
bean.s.  Bring  to  the  Ixiiling  point  in  cold 
water,  then  add  celery’,  potatoes,  onion, 
tomatoes,  salt  and  pepper.  Simmer  slowh' 
for  two  hours.  Atld  water  as  it  cooks. 
About  half  an  hour  before  serving,  add  a 
ham  bone  and  more  seasoning  if  necessary. 

Here’s  another  German  recipe  that’s 
popular  in  Wiseonsin: 

Potato  Pancakes 
4  medium  raw  potatoes,  grated 
1  cup  cooked,  mashed  potatoes 

1  egg 

1  egg  yolk 

1  teaspoon  salt 

Vi  teaspoon  pepper 

Rutter  or  margarine  for  frying 

Press  the  liquid  from  the  raw  potatoes 
and  diseard.  Combine  these  potatoes  with 
the  mashed  potatoes,  egg,  egg  yolk,  salt, 
and  pepper.  Shape  into  pancakes  about 
four  inches  in  diameter  and  fry  until  baow’n 
and  crisp  on  both  sides.  Serve  with  apple¬ 
sauce  as  a  luncheon  dish  or  with  a  meat 
dish. 
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It's  Ursula's  turn  to  sweep  the  terrace  while  another 
girl  cleans  the  doormat;  third  tends  to  her  knitting. 


to  Switzerland 


To  URSULA  Monyka,  18,  about  to  complete  her  last  year 
at  college  prep  school  in  Zurich,  Switzerland,  home  eco¬ 
nomics  training  was  “like  a  vacation.” 

The  Swiss  public  schools  require  35  hours  of  class  a  week 
(including  four  languages,  sciences,  math,  geography,  and 
history)  plus  gym  and  homework.  And  yet  no  girl  may  be 
awarded  a  high  school  degree  until  she  has  completed  a 
full  course  in  “household  management.” 

Because  of  this  rigorous  school  schedule,  Ursula  took  her 
home  economics  training  in  a  4V4-week  course  during  sum¬ 
mer  vacation,  at  Chalet  Casoja,  a  country  house  tucked  away 
in  the  Swiss  Alps  and  maintained  by  the  Swiss  public  schools. 

The  chalet  is  set  up  on  a  cooperative  basis.  Each  of  the 
36  students  pays  the  equivalent  of  $6  a  week  for  the  coiu’se, 
and  those  who  can’t  afford  it  are  given  government  scholar¬ 
ships.  Girls  take  turns  at  household  activities.  Cooking, 
family  nourishment,  child  care,  sewing,  general  skills,  and 
management  are  taught  by  three  teachers  who  accompany 
girls  from  school  in  Zurich. 

All  courses  are  aimed  at  helping  a  young  married  woman 
learn  to  manage  a  household  on  a  strict  budget.  Classes  use 
only  basic  utensils,  and  put  an  emphasis  on  “homemaking 
hints”  such  as:  “dirty  shoes  can  be  lightly  washed  with  soap 
and  water  if  you  massage  them  dry”;  “patent  leather  can  be 
cleaned  with  milk”;  “furniture  has  a  polished  look  when 
rubbed  with  chamois”;  and  “fruit  stains  can  be  bleached  in 
the  sun.”  Class  theory  is  applied  by  students  to  daily  activity. 

Ursula’s  favorite  courses  were  sewing  and  cooking.  Al¬ 
though  at  home  she  helps  her  working  mother  prepare  dinner 
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Ursula  (right)  cuts  the  yeast  crust  filled  with  spinach.  Her 
companion  boils  unpasteurized  milk  to  make  it  safe  for  use. 


Chalet  Casoja,  nestled  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  is  a  government-main¬ 
tained  home  where  girls  may  study  household  management. 


The  cooking  crew  tests  its  skill  at  mealtimes.  Girls  also  take 
turns  serving,  washing  dishes,  and  keeping  the  chalet  in  order. 


A  friend  waits  for  Ursula  to  finish  her  letter  home  so  they 
can  play  badminton.  Ursula  wears  the  wool  slacks  she  made. 


By  EDITH  LYNN  HORNIK 
tchere  Home  Ec  is  taught  in  a  unique  tcay  .  .  . 


and  clean  up,  and  sews  all  her  own  clothes,  she  learned  many 
new  time-and-money-saving  techniques  at  the  chalet  school. 
She  made  herself  a  pair  of  tapered  slacks,  and  learned  to 
mend  socks,  undershirts— even  how  to  reweave  a  hole  in  a 
washcloth  on  the  sewing  machine!  Unchallenging  tasks  are 
taught  to  be  done  quickly  and  thoroughly. 

One  of  the  days  Ursula  was  on  the  cooking  crew,  instruc¬ 
tion  was  based  on  how  to  make  a  typical  yeast  dough.  The 
whole  meal  that  evening  was  planned  around  the  dough: 
first  the  girls  baked  white  bread  to  be  served  with  vegetable 
soup;  then  they  made  open  pies  called  tca/ie,  filled  with 
onion,  spinach  and  cheese;  for  dessert  they  served  the  same 
crust  baked  with  apples  and  plums. 

Classes  run  from  8:00  a.m.  until  12:30,  and  then  from 
3:30  until  6:30.  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  and 
all  day  Sunday  are  free.  Free  time  is  spent  swimming  in  the 
nearby  lakes,  playing  tennis,  hiking,  or  sunbathing.  In 
winter,  skiing  is  the  favorite  sport. 

Most  evenings  are  spent  in  discussion  with  other  girls  on 
many  subjects— from  boy  friends  and  movies  to  woman  suf¬ 
frage.  Swiss  women  cannot  vote,  so  this  is  a  much-debated 
topic.  Ursula  feels  that  voting  isn’t  a  woman’s  role— that  she 
should  devote  full  time  and  talents  to  family  and  home. 

Ursula  is  looking  forward  to  a  trip  to  the  U.  S.  after  her 
graduation  from  school  next  spring,  and  is  particularly  curious 
to  find  out  how  American  women  combine  home  manage¬ 
ment  with  a  community  life.  She  is  especially  intrigued  by 
what  she’s  heard  about  “their  efficient  ways  and  wonderful 
appliances.” 
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B*for«  leaving  on  shopping  trip  to  tho  village,  Ursula 
advises  teacher  where  she's  going,  when  she'll  return. 


A  herd  of  Brown  Swiss  cattle  graze  in  valley  against  Alpine 
setting.  Food  for  the  chalet  is  supplied  by  nearby  farms. 
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Siestas,  tortillas,  guitars,  fiestas  .  .  .  down  Mexico  way! 


called  tortillas.  (Often  tortillas  are  rolled 
around  hard-cooked  eggs  and  tomatoes, 
topped  with  pumpkin-seed  sauce.)  Des¬ 
sert  is  usually  fruit.  After  lunch,  every¬ 
one  takes  a  siesta  (nap). 

When  school  is  out,  Elsy  sometimes 
stays  to  play  basketball  or  soccer.  Some¬ 
times  she  plays  pesca  pesca,  a  game 
similar  to  tag.  Or  she  goes  home  and 
does  homework  and  practices  her  favor¬ 
ite  instrument,  the  guitar. 

Mexicans  have  fiestas,  when  everyone 
wears  special  clothing,  attends  church, 
and  eats  special  foods.  The  girls  wear 
embroidered  dresses.  The  biggest  fiesta 
is  Mexico’s  Independence  Day,  Septem¬ 
ber  16,  but  the  Christmas  fiesta  lasts 
longest.  From  December  16  to  January 
6,  there’s  a  round  of  parties! 

Here  is  a  holiday  dish  served  during 
fiestas  and  on  Christmas  Eve: 

Ensalada  de  Noche  Buena 
(Christmas  Eve  Salad) 

2  beets,  cooked  and  sliced 

1  cup  pineapple  cubes,  fresb,  canned, 
or  frozen 

2  apples,  cored  and  sliced 

2  oranges,  peeled  and  sectioned 

1  banana,  sliced 
1/3  cup  raw  peanuts 

Seeds  from  1  pomegranate* 
Mayonnaise,  thinned  with  cream 

Arrange  fruits  attractively  in  a  large  glass 
bowl,  sprinkling  pomegranate  seeds  and 
peanuts  on  top.  ( •Sliced  maraschino  cher¬ 
ries  may  be  used  in  place  of  pomegranate 
seeds.)  Serve  dressing  separately. 


Elsy  Maria  Herrera  Martinez’s  city 
has  10,000  windmills,  but  it  isn’t 
located  in  Holland!  She  lives  in  Merida, 
capital  of  the  state  of  Yucatan  in  South¬ 
east  Mexico.  Merida’s  thousands  of 
windmills  draw  up  water  from  below 
the  ground’s  surface  to  irrigate  the  dry, 
near-desert  soil. 

The  Herrera  Martinez  home  is  a  large 
building  surrounding  a  patio,  Spanish 
style.  Elsy  lives  there  with  her  sisters 
and  parents.  The  children  use  both  their 
father’s  last  name,  “Herrera,”  and  their 
mother’s,  “Martinez.”  This  is  a  Spanish 
custom  still  observed  in  parts  of  Mexico, 
although  in  Mexico  City  most  young 
people  use  only  their  fathers’  last  names. 

Classes  at  the  private  Hispano-Mex- 
ican  School  in  Merida,  which  Elsy  at¬ 
tends,  start  at  7  a.m.  She’s  studying  sci¬ 
ence,  geography,  history,  civics,  Spanish 
grammar,  arithmetic,  geometry,  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  Mayan— the  ancient  language 
spoken  by  Indians  of  the  Yucatan  region. 
Students  are  dismissed  for  a  three-hour 
lunch  period,  since  it’s  too  hot  to  work 
at  midday.  Afternoon  classes  are  from 
3  to  5  p.m. 

For  luneh,  biggest  meal  of  the  day, 
Elsy’s  mother  eooks  a  “wet”  soup,  such 
as  we  have  in  the  United  States,  and  a 
“dry”  soup  of  rice  cooked  with  chili, 
tomatoes,  and  onions,  or  rice  cooked 
with  bananas.  Next  comes  a  fish  course, 
followed  by  the  main  dish.  Elsy’s  fa¬ 
vorite  is  beans  with  pork.  Instead  of 
bread,  there  are  flat,  round  corn  cakes 


SAUCB 

OktOlM** 


Look  your  best  and  cook  your 
best,  and  you’ll  go  a  long 
way.  When  it  comes  to  cook¬ 
ing,  Lea  &  Perrins  can  help 
you.  Because  any  food  that 
calls  for  seasoning,  tastes 
better  with  a  little  Lea  & 
Perrins  Worcestershire  in  it. 
Why,  you  can  even  salvage  a 
tasteless,  unappetizing  dish, 
make  it  exciting  with  new 
flavor,  just  by  adding  a  tea¬ 
spoon  or  two  of  this  zesty 
sauce.  But  be  sure  the  Wor¬ 
cestershire  you  use  is  Lea  & 
Perrins.  It’s  the  original,  and 
there’s  still  no  other  like  it. 
Send  for  FREE  folder  of  reci¬ 
pes  and  menu  suggestions 
planned  especially  for  teen¬ 
agers —“Simple  Fere  With 
a  Party  Flair".  Write: 
Lea  A  Perrins,  Dept.  O, 
Pollitt  Drive,  Fair  Lawn, 
New  Jersey 


A  Mexican  girl  in 
homemade  fiesta 
costume,  display¬ 
ing  earthenware 
and  maracas,  also 
native  products. 


LEA  &  PERRINS 

WORCESTERSHIRE 
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'Double  Laq6r 


Two  favorite  flavors — chocolate  and 
caramel — in  each  delicious  bite! 

Something  new  in  everybody’s  favorite  candy — 
Double  Layer  Fudge.  One  layer  is  rich  chocolate 
fudge,  the  other  smooth  caramel  fudge.  Together 
they’re  the  most  tempting  combination  you  ever 
tasted. 

Thin  milk  would  never  do  in  this  recipe.  Only 
double -rich  PET  Milk  blends  the  ingredients  so 
quickly,  so  perfectly  that  wonderful  homemade 
candy  like  this  takes  very  little  cooking  ...  no 
testing  at  all. 

Try  it  soon.  You’ll  be  the  hit  of  the  party  with 
this  new,  doubly  delicious  two -tone  fudge! 


“PCT“-««o.  U.  S.  Pof.  O#. 


DOUBLE  LAYER  FUDGE 

2V4  cups  sugar 
V4  cup  butter  or  margarine 
1  cup  marshmallow  creme  (5-oz.) 
V4  cup  PET  Evaporated  Milk 
cup  semi-sweet  chocolate  pieces 
Vt  cup  caramel  or  butterscotch 
pieces 

In  a  heavy  2-quart  saucepan  mix  sugar, 
butter,  marshmallow  creme  and  PETT 
Milk.  Cook  and  stir  to  a  full,  all-over 
boil.  (Mixture  will  be  bubbly  all  over 
top.)  Boil  and  stir  over  medium  heat 
5  minutes.  Take  off  heat  and  [Xiur  half 
of  mixture  into  a  heatproof  bowl.  To 
one  half  add  chocolate  pieces.  To  the 
other  half  add  caramel  pieces.  Beat  one 
half  until  pieces  melt.  Spread  in  but¬ 
tered  9  X  5- inch  or  8- inch  square  pan. 
Beat  other  half  until  pieces  melt  and 
spread  over  first  layer.  Decorate  with 
nuts,  if  desired.  Cool  and  cut  into  about 
24  pieces. 


Copr.,  1 959,  P«t  MWi  Co. 
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Lone  One 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

moon  for  a  moment  and  then  hurrying 
on. 

“Why  did  you  want  to  come  here?” 
she  asked. 

“Because  in  the  summer  it’s  the 
prettiest  spot  I  know.  Just  right  for 
kissing  a  girl.” 

Her  breath  caught  and  held.  Johnny 
had  never  kissed  her.  She  had  held  hack 
from  it,  reluctant.  The  kiss  too  was 
something  she  had  thought  about.  That 
first  real  kiss  had  to  come  in  a  perfect 
way  and  at  a  perfect  time. 

“I  bet  you  wouldn’t  have  any  trouble 
pretending  it’s  summer  right  now,  would 
you?  Not  you  with  all  those  faraway 
dreams  of  yours,”  Johnny  said,  his  long 
fingers  reaching  out  and  cupping  her 
face. 

This  was  not  the  way  she  had 
planned  it  to  happen.  Not  here  in  the 
center  of  a  rusty  bridge  with  an  eerie 
wind  rattling  the  trees  and  the  moon 
playing  hide  and  seek  with  wintry 
clouds.  Not  here— 

But  it  came.  Johnny’s  lips  were  cold 
and  hard.  He  held  her  so  close  that  it 
hurt  and  frightened  her. 

“Johnny—” 

He  let  her  go  and  even  though  she 
could  barely  see  the  outline  of  his  face, 
she  knew  he  was  angry. 

“For  Pete’s  sake!  You’ve  put  me  off 
long  enough  about  this.  Now  at  last—” 
“Take  me  home,  Johnny,”  she  said. 
“Please.” 

Driving  home,  she  knew  he  was 
still  angry. 

“What  — what  did  I  do  wrong, 
Johnny?”  she  asked. 

He  relaxed.  “I— I  don’t  know.  Noth¬ 
ing  I  guess.  I  just  didn’t  expect  that 
kind  of  reaction.  I  really  thought  we 
had  something  special,  Yvonne.” 
“Haven’t  we?” 

“You  have  a  peculiar  way  of  show¬ 
ing  it!”  Johnny  snapped. 

Yvonne  twisted  her  hands  together. 
“It’s  just  not  the  way  I  planned  for  it  to 
happen,  Johnny.  I  wanted  it  to  be  just 
right-” 

Johnny  sighed  audibly.  “Well,  how 
can  I  read  your  mind?  Sometimes  I 
don’t  think  I  know  you  at  all,  Yvonne.” 

That  night  Yvonne  didn’t  sleep.  She 
had  never  known  love  could  be  tortu¬ 
ous  as  well  as  ecstatic.  She  went  to 
school  the  next  day,  looking  and  feeling 
hke  a  pale  ghost.  She  longed  to  see 
Johnny  and  yet  was  afraid.  She  knew 
the  moment  he  came  to  her  locker  and 
stood  behind  her. 

“I’m  sorry,  Yvonne.  About  last  night 
I  mean.  You  were  right.  I  should  have 
known  better.  I  keep  forgetting  that 
you’re  so  different—” 


fashion  memos 


Necklace  with  gold  megaphone  and  football  an¬ 
nounces  our  team  spirit!  Around  cowl  and  turtle 
necks,  it'll  score  high  with  football  fans — and 
ployersl  Coro.  $1.  At  Sterns*,  New  York  City. 


From  Head  .  .  . 

Keep  foil  chill  out  and  curls  in  with  o  wool  jersey 
Pixie  Hood  by  Vera.  Tosseled  hood  ties  snugly, 
edge  con  be  tucked  inside  top  of  coot.  In  block, 
gold,  red,  avocado.  $2.  At  B.  Altman's*,  N.Y.C. 


To  Toes! 

Sneakers  go  suede  in  Keds  by  U.S.  Rubber. 
Tapered  toe  for  fashion,  special  arch  for  comfort, 
washable  brushed  nylon  warmth.  Beige,  green, 
red,  black.  $3.95.  At  Bloomingdale's*,  N.Y.C. 

*And  other  fine  stores  everywhere. 


^h,  Johnny!  Johnny!” 

His  dark  eyes  caressed  her  face  un¬ 
til  she  blushed. 

“See  you  later,”  he  said. 

Then  he  was  gone.  Everything 
righted  itself  again.  Even  though  it  was 
a  cloudy,  dreary  sort  of  day,  she  could 
feel  the  sun  shining  somewhere,  bril¬ 
liant  and  dazzling. 

Each  meeting  now  with  Johnny  was 
sweeter,  as  if  the  knowledge  that  they 
could  quarrel  and  perhaps  leave  each 
other  had  frightened  them  into  a 
deeper  love. 

Her  ideas  and  pictures  of  love  were 
beginning  to  change.  She  knew  now 
that  it  was  not  all  sweetness  and  light, 
that  there  could  be  anger  and  hurt  too, 
the  blind  rage  of  jealousy  and  the  joy 
of  making  up. 

The  rosy  glow  between  Yvonne  and 
Johnny  lasted  for  several  days.  Then 
Johnny  didn’t  call  her  for  two  days  and 
tempers  flared  again. 

“Maybe  we  should  date  someone  else 
for  awhile,”  Johnny  suggested. 

“Johnny!” 

“Oh,  skip  it.  Forget  I  mentioned  it, 
will  you?” 

They  were  invited  to  a  sleigh  ride. 
The  cold,  brilliant  stars,  the  crisp  moon¬ 
lit  night,  the  smell  of  hay,  the  whisper 
of  runners  over  the  snow,  all  these 
things  were  new  to  her  and  startlingly 
wonderful.  Johnny’s  arms  around  her 
and  his  warm  breath  against  her  face 
made  the  whole  thing  complete. 

At  Moon  Lake  everyone  changed  to 
ice  skates.  The  sharp  click  of  steel  over 
the  black  ice  was  like  music  in  Yvonne’s 
ears.  She  wanted  to  glide  forever  in 
Johnny’s  arms.  Later,  when  they  stopped 
for  a  cup  of  hot  chocolate  by  the  fire, 
Johnny  disappeared. 

Yvonne  saw  him  skating  with  some¬ 
one  else.  It  was  the  same  girl  he’d 
flirted  with  at  the  party.  Her  heart 
froze.  She  kept  waiting  for  him  to  come 
back,  but  he  didn’t  come.  The  night 
crept  by  in  inches.  When  he  finally 
returned,  the  night  seemed  cold,  black 
and  dreary. 

That  night,  as  Johnny  saw  her  home, 
they  quarrelled  bitterly.  Johnny  was 
angrier  than  she’d  ever  seen  him  be¬ 
fore.  “Look,  all  I  did  was  skate  with 
someone  else!” 

“Over  and  over  again!”  she  told  him. 
“I  think  it’s  time  we  called  the  whole 
thing  off,”  Johnny  shot  back. 

A  silence  dropped  between  them,  as 
if  the  words,  once  said,  had  thrown 
up  a  barrier. 

“Johnny—” 

“Look,  it’s  been  fun.  Okay?  We’d  just 
better  split  up  for  a  while.” 

This  was  all  happening  to  Yvonne 
as  if  she  was  watching  it  through  a  fog 
(Continued  on  page  62} 
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MARY  ALDEN,  DIRECTOR  OF  HOME  ECON 
THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 


We’d  like  very  much  to  hear  from  you— about  the  recipes  you’d  like  and  your  in¬ 
terests  in  general.  Your  requests  will  help  us  choose  the  recipes  we  feature  each 
month.  They’ll  all  be  new,  delicious  ones,  created  specially  for  Home  Economics 
students.  And  each  month  we’ll  publish  letters  from  students  from  your  classes.* 


Wonderful  low-calorie  cooky 

RAISIN  SPICE  OATMEAL  COOKIES  dozen) 


1  cup  siftpd  MfldiMl  flour  %  cup  granulatod  tucar 

VS  toaspoen  soda  1  au 

VS  teaspoon  salt  2  tablospoons  nillk 

1  taaspoon  cinnamon  1  cup  raisins 

%  teaspoon  nutmat  2  cups  Quaksr  or  Motbor's  Oats 

VS  cup  shortoning.  soft  (quick  or  old  fashionod, 

VS  cup  brown  sugar  uncooked) 

Sift  together  flour,  soda,  salt  and  spices  into  bowl.  Add  short¬ 
ening,  sugars,  egg  and  milk.  Beat  until  smooth,  about  two 
minutes.  Fold  in  raisins  and  rolled  oats.  Drop  by  teaspoons  on 
a  greased  cooky  sheet.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (375°F.)  12  to 
15  minutes. 


Something  glamorous...thaCs  quick  and  easy! 

FLYING  SAUCERS  (i  servings) 


Being  creative  with  a  mix 

EASY  CHERRY  COBBLER  (8  servings) 
laao:  Topping : 

Tsro  1 -lb.  cans  rod  tart  pitted  One  pkg.  Aunt  Jomlma  Cam  broad 

cberries  Easy  Mix 

VS  cup  sugar  1  an 

I  VS  tablospoons  comstercb  VS  cup  milk 

VS  teaspoon  almond  extract  1  tablespoon  sugar 

For  base,  drain  cherries;  add  water  to  juice  to  make  IVi  cups. 
Mix  in  sugar  and  cornstarch;  cook  until  thickened.  Stir  in 
cherries  and  extract;  pour  into  8'  square  baking  dish. 

For  topping,  prepare  com  bread  mix  according  to  package 
directions.  Squeeze  batter  over  hot  cherries;  spread  evenly. 
Sprinkle  with  sugar.  Bake  in  hot  oven  (425°F.)  about  20  min. 


Ona  b-oz.  pkg.  croam  cbtaso 
VS  cap  cookod  apricot  halvas 

VS  cup  apricot  iuica 
1  tablospoon  comstarcb 


For  filling,  beat  cheese  and  apricots  thoroughly.  For  topping, 
combine  juice  and  cornstarch.  Cook  until  thickened;  cool. 

For  pancakes,  place  milk,  egg,  shortening  in  shaker.  (If 
melted  shortening  is  used,  add  after  pancake  mix.)  Add  pan. 
cake  mix;  shake  vigorously  10  times  or  until  batter  is  fairly 
smooth.  Pour  batter  on  hot,  lightly  greased  griddle  to  form  8 
pancakes.  Bake  to  a  golden  brown,  turning  only  once. 

Spread  pancakes  with  filling;  fold  in  half.  Place  an  apricot 
half  on  top  of  each  pancake;  serve  with  thickened  juice. 


yyifUib  iUjl  uAi&  UjJljp  iJu^  VyiGrvddCd  iiwmJly 


Jeanie  Warren 
Vallejo,  California 

My  main  interest  is  in  becom- 
ing  a  good  homemaker  and 
mother.  I’d  like  to  visit 
Hawaii.  It  would  be  exciting 
to  see  the  tropical  plants  and 
flowers  and  enjoy  the  water 
sports.  I  would  like  a  recipe 
for  a  different  and  exciting 
kind  of  dessert. 


Lupe  Garxa 
Herthey,  Nebraska 

My  main  interests  are  paint¬ 
ing  and  drawing.  I  would  like 
to  visit  Italy  to  see  the  fa¬ 
mous  paintings  there  by  art¬ 
ists  that  I  admire,  such  as 
Michelangelo.  I  would  like  a 
recipe  for  a  low-calorie  dessert. 


OXU.CU>mA-  You’ll  receive  $5  if  your  letter 
is  published  on  this  page!  And, 
if  your  letter  is  published,  your  Home  Economics 
teacher  will  receive  a  beautiful  wood  and  brass  cande¬ 
labra  for  your  classroom.  Every  girl  who  enters  will  re¬ 
ceive  our  new  teen-age  cook  book. 

Send  your  name,  school,  and  a  clear  snapshot,  along 


with  the  answers  to  these  questions: 

iriiaf  recipes  would  you  like  from  Mary  Aldeu? 

What  is  your  main  interest? 

What  is  a  favorite  food  with  teens  where  you  live? 

Send  to  Mary  Alden,  Box  3361,  Quaker  Oats  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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Shortest  cut  to  blessed  comfort — 
absolute  confidence!  With  water* 
proof  panel  in  knit-to-fit  all-acetate 
tricot.  White.  $1.00 


Lone  One 

(Continued  from  page  60) 

from  afar.  “You  want  that?”  she  asked 
in  a  choked  voice. 

“Yes,”  Johnny  said  firmly.  “I  do.” 

She  twisted  the  car  handle  and 
stepped  out.  She  fled  into  the  house, 
her  heart  beating  in  a  smothered,  gasp¬ 
ing  way. 

In  the  days  that  followed,  it  was  not 
hard  to  tell  what  had  happened.  The 
smile  was  gone,  the  bloom,  the  glow. 
No  one  could  get  many  words  out  of 
her,  not  even  Burke.  At  home,  her 
parents  were  plainly  worried  and  she 
knew  it. 

She  stayed  in  her  room  as  much  as 
possible.  For  hours  at  a  time  she  sat 
writing  Johnny’s  name  on  a  blank 
piece  of  paper.  Then  when  it  was  filled, 
she  tore  it  into  tiny  pieces  and  dropped 
them  into  her  wastebasket.  She  dreamed 
impossible  dreams  of  the  time  when 
Johnny  would  come  back,  begging  her 
forgiveness,  needing  her. 

Winter  drifted  into  spring  and  a 
dance  was  scheduled  at  school.  It  was 
a  big  affair,  the  sort  of  thing  the  other 
girls  stood  and  talked  about  in  the 
hallways  and  worried  over.  For  one 
queer,  unexpected  moment,  Yvonne 
wished  she  were  going,  that  she  was 
like  the  others— planning,  scheming, 
bursting  with  happiness. 

“Are  you  going  to  the  dance?”  Burke 
asked  one  night  after  school. 

“No.” 

Burke’s  eyes  swept  over  her  face. 
“Come  go  with  me.  Be  my  date.” 

“That’s  sweet  of  you,  Burke.  But  no, 
thanks.” 

Burke’s  face  reddened.  “I  could 
shake  you,”  he  said  between  clenched 
teeth.  “How  long  are  you  going  to  sit 
around  moping?” 

“Oh,  please,  Burke—” 

“You  want  to  go.  Say  you  will.” 
Later,  she  could  never  recall  just 
how  it  was  that  he  persuaded  her  that 
she  should  go.  When  she  related  the 
news  to  her  parents,  they  were  both 
relieved  and  happy. 

Her  mother  helped  her  select  a  dress, 
a  pale  green  that  caught  all  the  high¬ 
lights  of  her  fair  hair  and  gave  her 
still,  gray  eyes  a  new  lustre. 

When  Burke  saw  her,  his  lips  puck¬ 
ered  into  a  silent  whistle.  She  gave  him 
her  quiet  smile  in  return. 

At  the  gym,  the  music  floated  out  to 
them.  It  caught  at  Yvonne’s  heart.  It 
was  a  song  that  she  and  Johnny  had 
listened  to  so  much.  She  hesitated. 
Burke  took  her  hand  firmly  and  flashed 
her  a  strange  look. 

“It’s  okay,  little  flower.  Come  on.  Old 
Burke’s  right  here.” 

(Continued  on  page  69) 


Cot  any  bright  iclras?  Co-ed  will  pay 
$1.00  for  every  homemaking  hint  used 
in  this  column.  If  your  idea  isn’t  com¬ 
pletely  original,  state  where  you  heard 
or  read  about  it.  Sorry,  but  no  items 
submitted  can  be  returned.  Write  to 
“Here’s  How’’  Editor,  Co-ed,  33  West 
42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

If  you  roll  raisins  in  flour  before  add¬ 
ing  them  to  cake  batter,  they  won’t  sink 
to  the  bottom. 

—Frieda  Kramer,  Yazoo  City,  Miss. 

Before  writing  a  letter,  jot  down  the 
main  things  you  plan  to  write  about. 
This  helps  make  letter  writing  easier. 

—Karen  McBeath 
Moncton,  N.  B.,  Canada 

If  you’re  a  collector  of  empty  per¬ 
fume  bottles,  but  have  trouble  removing 
tbe  brownish  color  of  dried  perfume, 
try  this:  Pour  a  few  drops  of  nail  polish 
remover  into  the  bottle  and  shake  thor¬ 
oughly.  Then  rinse  with  water.  The 
bottle  will  come  out  good  as  new! 

—Marilyn  Snyder,  Edina,  Minn. 

When  cooking,  don’t  leave  the  pan 
handles  facing  out.  Someone  might 
brush  against  them,  knock  pans  from 
the  stove  and  get  burned. 

—Merle  Matthews,  Akron,  Ohio 

When  making  necklaces  or  bracelets 
of  beads,  line  the  beads  up  in  the  right 
order  on  the  sticky  side  of  a  piece  of 
cellophane  tape.  Then  run  needle  and 
cording  through  the  bead  centers. 

—Janet  Drinkwater 
New  Baltimore,  N.  Y. 

To  keep  scarves  from  falling  out  of 
coat  pockets,  sew  a  two-inch  loop  into 
the  pocket  interior,  and  when  you’re 
not  using  your  scarf  tie  it  around  the 
loop.  Your  scarf  will  stay  intact. 
—Heather  Bastow,  South  Amherst,  Mass. 
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In  just  15  days  you  will  see  how  wonderfully 

“Ice”  Helps  Improve 
Touchy  Skins  That  Break  Out 


3RD  5  DAYS 

Ingredient  number  three  stimulates 
and  improves  skin  circulation,  tightens 
pores  and  helps  build  up  natural  resist¬ 
ance  against  surface  infection.  Result: 
Firmer,  healthier  looking  skin! 


eiMO  SkuMon.  liic^  Phannaceirtical  Ohr_  CiMoil  NJ. 


jt  At  Drug  and 

Department  Stores 
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—without  costly  facials,  "lights", 
hormone  creams  or  any  other 
complicated  skin  treatments 


Here  is  Your  Special  New 
15-Day  Complexion  Timetable 


1ST  5  DAYS 

Ingredient  number  one  helps  free  pores 
of  blackheads,  pasty  fat  and  impurities 
not  removed  by  soap  and  water — thus 
helps  prevent  pimples  from  spreading. 
Result,  Clearer,  fresher  skin  I 


New  York,  N.Y.  (Special)  Skin  scientists  have  now  developed 
an  invisible  phsinnaceutical  ice— Ice-O-Derm*— that  promises 
miraculous  new-looking  complexions.  Ice-O-Derm  actually 
gives  timetable  results  of  changes  you  can  see. 

Ice-O-Derm  replaces  present  ordinary  methods.  Fortified  by 
proper  nutrition,  good  circulation  and  facial  cleanliness,  it  will 
give  you  positive  results— timetable  results  or  your  money  back. 


*Due  to  overactive  oil  glands  in  skin. 


2ND  5  DAYS 


Ingredient  number  two  holds  moisture 
in,  shields  it  from  sun,  winds,  steam 
heat  that  dry  out  and  wrinkle  skin. 
Result:  Softer,  moister  skin ! 


NEWS  OF  TV 


WNtiimmirai 

Between  special  shows  and  pre¬ 
mieres  of  new  programs,  October 
is  perhaps  the  busiest  time  of  the 
season.  We’ll  start  on  Sept.  28,  in  case 
you  receive  this  issue  a  bit  early. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  28— A  Fred  Astaire 
special  is  always  a  treat,  and  there’s  a 
new  one  this  year.  Astaire  Time,  on 
NBC,  will  include  Fred’s  T\'  dancing 
partner,  Barrie  Chase,  and  music  by 
David  Rose  and  Count  Basie  and  their 
orchestras. 

Friday,  Sept.  30— Returning  to  action 
here  is  an  old  favorite,  NBC’s  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Hour,  with  Van  Clibum,  Benny 
Goodman,  Sally  Ann  Howes,  Howard 
Keel,  and  ballet  dancers  Melissa  Hay¬ 
den  and  Andre  Eglevsky. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  19— A  special  on 
CBS  is  Step  on  the  Gas:  The  Story  of 
the  American  Motorist.  This  will  be  a 
musical-comedy  look  at  autos  and  driv¬ 
ers,  with  Jackie  Cooper,  Shirley  Jones, 
Pat  Carroll,  and  Hans  Conried. 

Monday,  Oct.  24— With  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  campaign  moving  toward  its  close, 
CBS  has  a  special.  The  Rifiht  Man, 
which  will  be  a  study  of  famous  cam¬ 
paigns  of  the  past,  with  Garry  Moore 
as  narrator.  Tonight,  too,  NBC’s  famous 
dramatic  series.  The  Hallmark  Hall  of 
Fame,  begins  its  nevy  season  with  Shan¬ 
gri-La,  a  musical  version  of  the  James 
Hilton  novel.  Lost  Horizon. 

Thursday,  Oct,  27— The  Dehhie  Rey¬ 
nolds  Special,  on  ABC,  with  the  little 
Hollywood  star  doing  songs,  dances,  and 
comedy  sketches. 

Friday  and  Saturday,  Oct.  28-29— 
The  Three  Musketeers  will  be  the  pre¬ 
miere  production  for  CBS’s  “Family 
Classics’’  series,  which  will  present  each 
drama  in  two  one-hour  installments  on 
successive  evenings. 

Sunday,  Oct.  30— Danny  Kaye  makes 
his  long-awaited  TV  debut  on  CBS  to¬ 
night  in  The  Danny  Kaye  Show,  a  one- 
hour  special.  —Dick  Kleiner 


Barbara  Spiess 


Linda  Thompson 


rWO  teen-agers  who  have  won  na-  •  The  new  “Junior  Cook  of  the  Year” 
tional  recognition  receive  Co-e<Ts  is  Barbara  Spiess,  16  years  old,  who 
heers  this  month.  comes  from  Toledo,  Ohio.  Barbara  re- 

•  Linda  S.  Thompson  of  Albion,  ceived  her  title  by  winning  the  Kroger- 
Jebraska,  won  a  national  office  this  Westinghouse  “Junior  Cook  of  the  Year” 
»ast  summer-and  she  did  it  without  Search,  She  competed  for  the  grand 
pending  any  time  in  whistle-stop  cam-  prize  against  50  other  finalists,  all  be- 
laigning!  This  Middlewestem  co-ed  tween  the  ages  of  12  and  20,  who 
vas  named  president  of  the  Future  were  top  regional  winners  in  19  states, 
lomemakers  of  America  at  the  group’s  Hundreds  of  thousands  participated, 
lational  convention  in  Washington.  She  In  addition  to  the  national  title,  Bar- 
vas  elected  to  the  office  by  the  800  dele-  bara  received  $5,000  and  a  trip  to  Eu- 
;ates  who  attended  the  convention  from  rope  for  herself,  her  mother,  and  her 
18  states,  including  Hawaii,  and  from  home  economics  teacher.  Miss  Mildred 
i’uerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Russell.  Barbara  won  the  contest  with 

Future  Homemakers  of  America—  a  recipe  which  Miss  Russell  had  helped 
?HA— is  the  national  organization  of  ap-  her  develop.  The  recipe,  “Hot  ’n’  Hearty 
iroximately  500,000  homemaking  stu-  Sandwich  Loaf,”  is  a  hot  loaf  which 
lents  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  resembles  pizza. 

\s  president,  Linda  will  be  one  of  12  Barbara,  a  junior  in  Waite  High 
nembers  of  the  national  executive  School,  says  home  economics  is  her  fa- 
:ouncil.  vorite  subject  and  she  loves  both  cooking 

Each  state  association  and  local  chap-  and  sewing.  Barbara  started  helping  her 
ter  of  FHA  has  its  own  officers  and  mother  in  the  kitchen  when  she  was 
advisory  group.  Linda  has  been  a  mem-  only  seveh.  She  now  enjoys  cooking  the 
ber  of  the  organization  for  three  years  family’s  meals  and  trying  new  recipes  for 
and  has  held  offices  on  the  local,  dis-  them.  This  year  she  is  taking  a  clothing 
trict,  and  state  levels.  In  her  local  group  course  in  school,  but  she  already  makes 
she  has  been  historian  and  president.  most  of  her  own  clothes.  “I  learned  to 
In  the  district  group  she  served  as  par-  sew  from  my  mother,”  she  reports,  “and 
liamentarian,  president,  and  district  con-  I  learned  to  cook  from  her  and  from 
vention  representative.  She  attended  the  classes  in  school.” 

state  convention  for  three  years  and  was  Barbara  hopes  to  teach  home  eco- 
state  parliamentarian-elect  for  1960-  nomics  after  college  and  has  served  as 
1961.  a  home  economics  laboratory  assistant 

Linda  ranks  first  in  her  senior  class  at  school.  In  addition  to  being  an  active 
at  Albion  and  is  a  member  of  the  Na-  senior  Girl  Scout  and  a  Sunday  School 
tional  Honor  Society.  She  is  taking  her  teacher,  she  is  a  member  of  the  Future 
third  year  of  home  economics  this  year  Teachers  of  America,  Future  Home- 
and  participates  in  a  number  of  extra-  makers  of  America,  and  the  Rainbow 
curricular  activities.  Girl’s  choir. 
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I  Hate  You 

(Continued  from  page  55) 
ward  and  too  young.  She  had  never 
gone  beyond  that.  And  the  good  news 
she  had  overheard  at  dinner  was  almost 
unbelievable:  they  weren’t  going  to 
have  to  move  for  at  least  two  years! 

It  was  too  much  for  one  little  day.  Good 
riddance  to  Ricky.  Good  luck  and  hap¬ 
piness  to  Ricky  and  his  love.  Why  did 
I  let  those  letters  ruin  so  much  of  my 
life,  Sarah  wondered. 

But  one  ugly  thing  remained  to 
cloud  this  day:  “I  HATE  YOU  BOTH!” 
Those  words  had  been  said.  It  seemed 
a  century  ago,  and  someone  else  who 
said  them.  But  they  were  there  like  a 
stone  wall,  hard  and  strong.  It  seemed 
strange  that  a  soft  little  tongue  in  sec¬ 
onds  could  build  a  thing  so  large  and 
marble-cold  and  unconcpierable. 

While  her  father  was  putting  the  car 
away,  Sarah  caught  up  with  her  mother. 
She  touched  her  hand,  and  instantly 
her  mother’s  thin  brown  fingers  closed 
over  hers  affectionately. 

“Mother,  I’m  sorry  I  talked  to  you 
like  that,  today.  I  didn’t  mean  what  I 
said.  I  don’t  want  to  go  to  Grandmoth¬ 
er’s.  I  never  really  wanted  to.  If  you 
hadn’t  come  in  just  then  and  caught 
me  crying  over  Ricky’s  letter.  I’d  never 
have  said  it.  I  didn’t  want  you  to  talk 
about  Ricky  or  touch  that  sore  spot  at 
all.  I  wanted  to  believe  that  you  took 
me  away  and  he  had  to  find  someone 
else.  I  want  to  stay  wherever  you  both 
are  for  a  little  longer.  And  not  becau.se 
of  Arthur  Nevins,  either,  though  he’s 
very  nice.  I  suppose  things  can  never 
really  be  the  same  again.  They  can’t  be, 
can  they?”  The  rush  of  words  was  over, 
and  Sarah  waited. 

“Sarah,  theyll  be  nicer.  If  I’d  known, 
I  wouldn’t  have  come  in.  I’ll  knock  after 
this.  You  were  in  love  with  Ricky  as 
some  girls  are  in  love  with  crooners  and 
movie  stars  they’ve  never  known  in 
reality.  You  can  imagine  them  to  be  just 
as  you  want  them  to  be.  That’s  the  nice 
part  of  dreams,  but  it’s  tough  on  the 
live  competition  that’s  around.” 


COMING  NEXT  MONTH 

How  to  Give 
on  Election  Night  Party 

Invite  your  friends  over 
to  watch  the  “returns”  on 
television  and  have  fun! 

Special  Snacks  and  Decorations 


Inexpensive  Ghristmas  Gifts 
that  you  can  make! 


“But  what  I  said  to  you.  Mother—” 

“I  never  pay  much  attention  to  what 
people  say  when  they’re  upset,  honey. 
There’s  often  lots  of  thunder  to  a 
storm.” 

“But  you  do  feel  differently?” 

“I  suppose  I  do.  It’s  been  a  funny 
day  for  me,  too.  I  can’t  quite  remember 
how  my  own  childhood  ended.  Maybe 
it  was  the  time  I  refused  to  wear  a 
dress  my  mother  bought  for  me.  But  I 
think  yours  ended  today.  For  tonight 
when  you  walked  into  the  living  room, 
I  remember  thinking  when  I  looked  at 


you:  there  goes  Sarah  with  everything 
we’ve  ever  taught  her,  everything  we’ve 
ever  given  her,  showing.” 

“Tomorrow  should  be  a  beautiful 
day,”  her  father  said,  catching  up  with 
them  in  the  darkness.  “Did  you  see  that 
sunset?” 


Answers  to  "Gotting  Your  Money's  Worth" 

(p.  33) 

Are  You  o  Mmatnik?;  1-b,  2-a,  3-c,  4-b,  5-b. 
Notes  on  Coats:  1-F,  2-F,  3-T,  4-T,  5-F. 

Savings  Accounts:  1-b,  2-c,  3-a,  4-f,  5-g,  6*1, 
7-i,  8-e,  9-d,  10-h. 


"/'m  glad  /  took  this  Free  Art  Talent  Test” 


Christine  Kubisty 
Brooklyn,  New  York 


It  got  me  to  thinking  seriously  about  a  career  in 
art.  Now  I’m  doing  fashion  drawings  for  a  New 
York  firm,  and  am  very  happy  in  my  work. 
When  I  saw  that  an  art  school  was  offering  this 
Talent  Test  free,  I  sent  for  it  right  away.  I  took 
the  test,  by  myself,  at  home  and  mailed  it  back. 
Soon  they  wrote  me  that  I  should  go  on  with 
my  art,  which  I  did.  I’ll  always  be  grateful  for 
the  encouragement  and  help  they  gave  me. 


Do  YOU  llk«  to  draw?  Find  out 
if  you  have  talent  that  could  be 
trained  for  an  exciting  career  in  art. 
Tako  this  simpla  Talant  Tost  in 
your  own  home.  Send  for  it  now. 
Free,  no  obligation.  Test  was  devel¬ 


oped  by  professional  artists  at  our 
school.  It’s  to  encourage  training  for 
well-paid  careers  in  advertising  art, 
magazine  illustrating,  television  art. 
Mall  tha  coupon  today  I  Find  out 
whether  an  art  career  is  for  you. 


Art 

Stwii*  CO-lOO,  SM  S.4tli  St. 
Miusfpulit  IS,  MiMMtuta 

(PLEASE  PRINT) 


Please  send  me  your  Talent  Test,  without  cost  or  obligation. 


Hama 

Ac.r 

City 

Cotanhf 

SMs 
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hints  by  Cathy  Palmer 


MADSVILLEI  That’s  the 
scene  on  the  campus  green! 
Wild.  WILD  plaids  and 
checks.  Pleats  galore  .  .  . 
full  skirts— many  more. 
Waistlines  falling  . . .  hem¬ 
lines  rising.  Jacket  lengths 
run  from  hipbone  to  waist- 
bone.  Sweaters  still  are  big 
and  bulky— with  hoods  and 
huge  standaway  collars. 
Male-land  has  again  been 
invaded  I  Corduroy  knickers 
are  great  for  loungy  chat 
sessions.  Culottes  appear 
for  evening  wear.  As  for 
colors— sunglasses  are  a 
must— what  with  bright 
oranges,  hot  pinks  and 
sizzling  greens.  Wrap  up 
this  exciting  package  in  a 
bookstrap  (the  latest  for 
classroom  hopping)  and  it’s 
ready  ...  set ...  go  .. .  (or 


a  snappy  season! 


But  tcaitl  Before  dashing  out  for  those 
many  dates  and  parties  .  .  .  make  sure  you 
drench  yourself— head  to  toe— with  Cashmere 
Bouquet  Talc.  Ideal  after  a  tub  or  shower, 
and  between  times,  too!  It  scents,  smooths, 
clings  more  lovingly  .  .  .  more  lastingly  than 
costly  cologne.  Leaves  your  skin  silken-smooth 
and  flower-fresh  .  .  .  enveloped  in  a  lasting 
Veil  of  Fragrance  for  the  happy  hours  ahead. 


Tale  trick.  To  set  your 
makeup  base  so  it  won’t  rub 
off,  lightly  pat  Cashmere 
Bouquet  Talc  over  the  entire 
area.  (Made  of  fine-milled 
Italian  talc,  it’s  wonderfully 
soft  and  silky.)  Remove  ex¬ 
cess  with  a  powder  brush  or 
tissue.  Accessory  note:  there 
are  new  red  tissues  which 
add  a  snazzy  splotch  of  color 
to  pocket  ’n  purse! 


Mad  Hatter  at  Work!  Tis  a  crazy  chapeau 
season.  Beaver  and  fox  (original  and  imita¬ 
tion)  worked  into  towering  cloches  and  fuzzy 
berets  are  the  craze.  But  what’s  under  the 
bonnet  should  be  attractive,  too!  If  there’s 
no  time  to  shampoo  your  hair  before  going 
out,  try  this  for  a  tress  beautilier:  Sprinkle 
on  some  Cashmere  Bouquet  Talc  .  .  .  then 
brush  it  through  your  hair.  The  fine-milled 
powder  clings  briefly  to  each  strand,  absorb¬ 
ing  oil  and  soil  — then  brushes  away  quickly 
.  .  .  leaving  your  hair  newly  fresh  and  fluffy. 


Sitting  pretty!  When  you’ve 
got  a  baby-sitting  date  with 
a  cute  little  guy  (or  gal), 
bring  him  something  special. 
Your  very  own  Cashmere 
Bouquet  Talc.  So  soft  and 
silky,  it’s  wonderful  for 
baby’s  extra-tender  skin. 
Using  it  generously  after 
diaper  changes  will  help  keep 
baby  comfy  and  quiet! 


■C-'P.WsS" 


THE  GIRLS  SOUND  OFF  .  .  . 

On  ^^Our  Biggest 


WHAT  ARE  YOUR  BIGGEST  MONEY 
PROBLEMS?  And  do  you  have  ’em! 
We  tallied  up  your  answers  to  this  “Jam 
Session’’  question  and  found  that 
clothes,  allowances,  dates,  friends,  sav¬ 
ings,  a  car,  and  college  plans — in  that 
order — give  you  the  most  trouble. 

Some  of  you  came  up  with  some 
pretty  logical  solutions  to  your  prob¬ 
lems,  while  others  are  still  on  the  same 
old  “Which  is  going  to  run  out  first — 
my  money  or  the  week?’’  merry-go- 
round!  (See  opposite  page  for  next 
“Jam  Session’’  topic.) 

Let’s  admit  it— we  girls  are  lucky!  At 
least  we  don’t  have  to  pay  the  dating 
bills.  Of  course,  we  do  have  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  trying  to  live  on  the  money  we 
receive.  We’ve  found  that  by  trying  to 
select  clothing  that  can  double  for 
school  and  dress-up,  our  money  stretches 
much  farther. 

Barnie*  Bartalt  and  Albarta  Kraus* 
Delavan  (Wit.)  Dari*n  H.  S. 

Stretching  my  money  to  cover  both 
entertainment  and  the  purchase  of  some 
of  my  clothes  used  to  be  my  biggest 
money  problem.  And  I  think  it’s  a  prob¬ 
lem  for  most  girls  unless  they  have  a 
part-  or  full-time  job.  I’ve  just  about 
solved  my  money  difficulties  by  putting 
aside  for  clothes  a  little  of  the  money 
I  receive  each  week.  It  adds  up  surpris¬ 
ingly  fast! 

Carol*  Camaron 

Burnaby  Caniral  H.  S. 

Burnaby,  Vancouvar,  Can. 

Actually,  I  don’t  have  any  money 
problems.  My  parents  and  I  agree  that 
the  work  I  do  about  the  house  is  the 
work  I’m  supposed  to  do— without  pay. 
If  I  want  money  for  any  special  occa¬ 
sion,  I  ask,  and  I  usually  get  the  amount 
I  ask  for. 

Bavarly  Dyreff 

Hudtiaff  Jr.  H.  S. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

There  ought  to  be  a  law  against  al¬ 
lowances!  I  used  to  get  a  dollar  a  wc«k 
allowance,  and  before  the  end  of  the 


week  I  was  always  broke— without  hav¬ 
ing  bought  the  things  I  really  wanted. 
Now  I  don’t  receive  a  regular  allow¬ 
ance,  and  I  usually  get  more  than  a  dol¬ 
lar  a  week. 

Lynn  Spactar 
Naw  York,  N.  Y. 

My  biggest  money  problem  is  paying 
back  my  friends.  After  school  and  on 
weekends,  my  friends  treat  me  to  sodas, 
so  I  have  to  repay  them  by  treating  the 
next  day  or  next  week  when  I  get  some 
money. 

Margarat  Parr 
East  Lak*  School 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Buying  clothes  seems  to  be  my  big¬ 
gest  problem.  I  try  to  find  nice-looking, 
well-fitting  clothes  that  boys  like  to  see 
girls  in— all  without  spending  too  much 
money.  It  sometimes  helps  to  take  a 
girl  friend  shopping  with  me,  but  often 
I  find  my  own  judgment  is  best.  One 
thing  I  have  learned.  I  shouldn’t  always 
buy  the  least  or  the  most  expensive 
article;  the  one  that  will  give  me  the 
most  value  and  quality  for  the  money 
I  have  to  spend  is  best. 

Judy  Thompson 
Ravanna,  Ohio 

My  biggest  money  problem  used  to 
be  trying  to  afford  all  the  entertainment 
my  friends  could  afford,  but  I’ve  solved 
it— I  don’t  try  to  “keep  up”  with  them 
anymore.  Some  kids  get  as  much  as 
$2.50  a  week  allowance  money,  and  my 
parents  can’t  give  me  that  much.  My 
solution,  which  does  mean  giving  up 
some  of  the  bowling,  roller  skating, 
and  movies,  is  just  to  be  neatly  dressed 
and  to  keep  a  little  change  in  my 
pocket.  Although  the  girls  with  money 
are  usually  popular.  I’ve  found  that 
some  boys  resent  a  girl  who  has  more 
money  to  spend  than  they  have.  Around 
here,  girls  without  much  spending 
money  get  asked  out  just  as  much  as 
those  with  all  the  money. 

Laab  Evarlay 
Banton  (Minn.)  H.  S. 
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THE  BOYS  SOUND  OFF  .  .  . 

Money  Problems 


My  biggest  money  problem  is  the  up- 
ket'p  of  my  car.  I  make  five  dollars  a 
week  by  working  Saturday  mornings, 
blit  with  dates  and  other  expenses  I 
have  hardly  enough  left  over  to  keep 
“Bessie”  in  gas— much  less  new  tires  and 
other  sundries.  It’s  always  a  race  to  see 
who’s  going  to  finish  the  week  first— 
my  money  or  me. 

Jerry  Packard 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

My  parents  and  I  have  a  fairly  good 
system  of  governing  my  allowance.  Ev¬ 
ery  Monday  my  father  gives  me  two 
dollars.  During  the  next  six  days,  I  re- 
c-eive  another  two  dollars  which  is  ra¬ 
tioned  out  at  25  cents  a  day  and  fifty 
cents  on  Fridays.  With  the  four-dollar- 
a-wt‘ek  total.  I’m  expected  to  pay  my 
transiKirtation  and  lunch  expenses  at 
schixil.  I  usually  di\ide  what’s  left  over 
between  spending  and  savings.  The 
only  problem  I  do  have  with  money  is 
that  my  parents  often  Ixirrow  it  back! 

CUm  McKoown 
Momphit,  Tonn. 

Everyone  in  my  gang  seems  to  think 
he  has  to  keep  up  with  all  the  latest 
“fads.”  If  it’s  \’-neck  sweaters,  you  buy 
V-neck  sweaters.  If,  six  months  later, 
everyone  decides  to  go  “Ivy,”  with 
crew-neck  sweaters,  you  dig  into  your 
pocket  and  buy  some  of  those.  It’s  really 
murder  on  a  tight  budget! 

Roland  Pollard 
Harrieburg,  Pa. 

Saving  for  college  is  my  biggest 
money  problem.  In  order  to  add  to  what 
my  parents  have  managed  to  put  away 
for  me,  I  mow  lawns,  do  typing  part- 
time  for  a  few  Iwal  organizations,  and 
sell  magazines  d(K)r-to-do<ir.  Next  sum¬ 
mer  I  plan  to  work  full-time  in  order  to 
get  both  experience  and  money  for  col¬ 
lege.  I  think  students  should  start  sav¬ 
ing  for  college  when  they  begin  high 
school.  It’s  sort  of  an  “insurance  policy” 
for  the  future. 

Dov*  Haydan 
lowhvilla,  Ky. 
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You  get  \our  allowance— 

The  whole  world’s  bright. 

You  pay  off  your  bills— 

Half’s  gone  from  sight! 

You  gas  up  the  car— 

OoiMips!  Getting  tight. 

You  take  out  a  date— 

She’s  a  parasite! 

You  look  at  your  wallet 
At  the  end  of  the  night. 

Alas— w’hat’s  left? 

Not  even  a  mite! 

K«n  Sallart  I 

Jacksenvilla,  Fla.  I 

I 

My  biggest  money  problem  used  to  | 
be  wanting  things  my  parents  didn’t  I 
think  I  needed.  We  talked  the  problem  j 
over,  and  now  I  get  a  regidar  allowance.  ! 
Entertainment  eats  away  most  of  it  , 
because  ever\  thing  (except  .school 
danct's)  is  .so  expensive.  I  think  my  ; 
friends  and  I  are  pretty  much  alike  ! 
when  it  comes  to  money.  None  of  us 
gets  enough  to  go  anywhere  and  buy 
ever\  thing  we  want,  but  most  of  us  get 
enough  to  stay  alive  and  have  fun  on! 

Gary  Pafarten 
Minnaapolit,  Minn. 

Find  me  a  date  ! 

Wbo’s  cute  and  funny,  1 

Wholl  give  me  a  run—  I 

But  not  for  my  money!  | 

K«nt  Allrad 
Spokana,  Wa«li.  i 


I  NEXT  "JAM  SESSION"  TOPIC 

■  WHAT’S  YOl  R  IDEA  OF  THE 
j  IDEAL  PARENTS?  Do  you  think 
I  they  should  be  ntriet?  1.4‘iiient? 
I  Should  they  net  dating  and  rurfew 
rulen?  Should  they  innint  on  know¬ 
ing  where  you’re  going  and  with 
whom?  Should  they  npend  more 
time  with  you?  Should  they  help 
you  with  «our  homework? 

1.4‘t  un  know  what  your  definition 
of  the  ideal  parent*  in.  To  be  elig¬ 
ible  for  publieation,  y«tur  letter* 
munt  be  mailed  on  or  before  Oe- 
tober  14.  Write  to  JAM  SESSION, 
Co-ed  Magazine,  .T3  Went  42nd 
I  Street,  New  York  .36,  New  York. 


PRANG® 

COLOR  MATERIALS  OPEN  NEW 
DOORS  TO  CREATIVE  EXPRESSION 

Provide  your  classes  with  new  in¬ 
spiration  for  an  endless  variety 
of  design  experiences  with  these 
exciting  color  materials. 

"SEE  YOUR  PRANG  MAN  TODAY!" 

THE  AMERICAN  CRAYON  COMPANY 

SANDUSKY  OHIO  NIW  TpRK 
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.  .  .  anti  that's  what  we  mean!  Write 
UM  a  postcard,  KivinK  your  opinion  on 
any  subject  and  criticism  of  any  kind — 
brickbats  or  orchids.  We  want  to  know 
•c/inf’s  on  your  mind.  Other  readers  do, 
t«K».  Address  letters  Editor,  (’o-ed,  3.3 
Vt  est  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

— The  Edilort 

Dear  Editor: 

The  articles  in  Co-ed  are  fabulous! 
Ciould  you  please  do  one  on  how  much 
a  girl  should  weigh,  according  to  her 
height? 

Laurie  Menkes 
Teaneck,  N.  J. 

That’s  hard  to  say,  Laurie.  So  much 
depends  on  bone  structure  and  body 
build.  But  you’ll  find  helpful  tips  for 
developing  a  slim,  well-proportioned 
you  in  this  issue’s  “Weighty  Questions,” 
pages  24-25.— Ed. 

Dear  Editor: 

It  says  “For  Career  Girls  and  Home¬ 
makers  of  Tomorrow”  on  Co-ed’s  cover 
—and  it  truly  is.  Besides  help  for  the 
future,  however,  there  are  wonderful 
ideas  for  the  present.  My  friends  and  I 
eagerly  await  each  issue. 

Carol  Modena 
Westfield,  Mass. 

Dear  Editor: 

Would  you  please  do  another  article 
on  decorating  a  bedroom? 

}o  Anne  Brown 
Lindale,  Tex. 

Coming  up  soon.  Meanwhile,  see  Co¬ 
ed’s  exciting  new  “Music  Corner”  on 
pages  20-21.— Ed. 


Friendship  Photos'  excitingly  new  different  Shadowbox 
Prints  with  deep  sunk  embossing  and  softly  rounded 
corners  add  subtle  glamour  to  that  treasured  snapshot. 
Prints  are  wallet  size  2)4'  x  3V4'.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

EXTRA  BONUS  -  FREE  WITH  EACH  $2  ORDER 
4«  X  6*  PRINCESS  PORTRAIT  ENLARGEMENT. 
FRIENDSHIP  PHOTOS,  DEPT,  p.90,  QUIHCY  $9,  MASS. 


Favorite  Foods 


Does  your  part  of 
the  country  have  a 
favorite  dish  for 
which  it  it  famous? 
You  may  find  it  in 
this  puzzle,  os  one 
of  the  starred  (*) 
items.  At  any  rote, 
you'll  develop  on  ap¬ 
petite  just  filling  in 
the  words! 

With  each  correct 
word  you  earn  2 
points;  120  points 
will  give  you  a  per¬ 
fect  score. 

The  answers  are  on 
page  70  —  but  no 
peeking! 


ACROSS 


1.  Citrus  fruit. 

*  5.  Candy  of  cactus  pulp  and  citrus  fla¬ 

vor  comes  from  this  state  ( ahbr. ) . 

•  9.  In  New  York,  a  favorite  is  Waldorf 

_ :  apples,  celery,  walnuts. 

*10.  From  Oregon,  the  Hood  _ 

omelet,  made  with  applesauce. 

12.  Wet,  sticky  earth. 

13.  Stands  up. 

15.  Part  of  the  chest. 

17.  International  Geophysical  Year 
(abbr.). 

*18.  Nevada’s  baked _ sauce  uses 

olive  oil,  catsup,  Worcestershire. 

19.  Poem  of  high  moral  purpose. 

20.  North  America  (abbr.). 

*21.  This  state  (abbr.)  offers  sweet-imtato 
pie. 

22.  Group  of  three  performers. 

*25.  S.  C.  recipe,  sesame  _  cookie. 

27.  Northwest  (abbr.). 

28.  Kilogram  (abbr.). 

29.  Signals  for  sending  messages. 

*31.  Indian  green  corn  soup  in  _ _ 

34.  Ounce  (abbr.). 

35.  High  school  (abbr.). 

36.  This  disappears  when  you  stand. 

*38.  Pennsylvania  favorite  is  _ 

buckwheat  cakes. 

*43.  In  Missouri, _ cake  of  corn  iiu-al. 

*44.  Favorite  of  this  West  Coast  state 
(abbr.)  is  smoked  salmon. 

45.  God,  in  the  Moslem  religion. 

*46.  Southern  .state  (abbr.)  which  features 
rice  fritters. 

47.  Falls  over  suddenly. 

*49.  _ meat,  boned  hog’s  head  and 

feet,  is  eaten  in  North  Carolina. 

51.  Joint  between  thigh  and  leg. 

*52.  Florida  offers  the _ P»PPy,  a 

flat  fried  corn-meal  cake. 


DOWN 


*  1.  Maryland’s  _  Baltimore  cake 

contains  fruits  and  nuts  in  the  icing. 

2.  Prefix  meaning  “not”  as _ legal. 

3.  Planet  of  the  solar  system. 

4.  Prepare  for  publication. 

5.  Enclosed  space. 

6.  Take  a  chance. 

7.  Four  in  Roman  numerals. 

8.  Naught. 

*  9.  Vermont  desserts  feature  maple 


*11.  Blue  _  allspice  cake  comes 

from  North  Carolina. 

*12.  Kentucky  drink  is  the  _ julep. 

14.  Southeast  (abbr.). 

16.  Small  ball  of  glass  for  stringing. 

*23.  Midwest  state  (abbr.)  which  favors 
persimmon  pudding. 

24.  Be  indebted  to. 

2.5.  Wooden  runner  used  on  snow. 

26.  Your  sense  of  importance. 

*29.  State  (abbr.)  which  gave  us  the 
Denver  sandwich. 

*•30.  Missouri  features  _ sausage. 

32.  The  entire  amount. 

•33.  At  sea. 

37.  Glance  quickly. 

38.  New  England  university. 

•39.  Otherwise. 

40.  American  League  (abbr.). 

41.  Frame  for  a  windowpane. 

42.  Biblical  “you.” 

*43.  Vermont  dish:  red  flannel _ 

of  beets  and  potatoes. 

48.  Prefix  meaning  “in”  as  in  _ trap. 

*50.  This  country  (abbr.)  is  noted  for  hot 
dogs  and  hamburgers. 

My  score _ 
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Skin  Specialists  Explain  How  Clearasil  Medication 


Lone  One 

(Conthnied  from  \iage  62) 

She  moved  then,  in  her  graceful 
floating  way,  and  somehow  managed  to 
get  through  this  difficult  moment.  Then 
Burke’s  arms  were  around  her  and  they 
moved  out  to  the  floor  in  time  to  the 
music.  Once  they  brushed  against 
Johnny  and  his  date  and  Burke’s  arms 
tightened  around  her,  as  if  to  shield 
her. 

“Okay?”  he  asked. 

She  nodded. 

The  evening  moved  along  quickly 
enough.  She  even  found  it  was  fun  to 
be  out  among  people  again,  to  join  the 
girls  in  the  powder  room,  to  be,  for  a 
little  while,  just  any  other  girl  at  a 
dance. 

The  lights  had  been  turned  to  a  hazy  ! 
blue  when  she  went  back.  She  saw  i 
Bmke  standing  nearby,  waiting  for  her  j 
—tall,  straight,  his  red  hair  beginning  to  | 
stick  up  in  familiar  little  tufts.  ! 

Suddenly  she  had  to  be  alone.  The  ; 
most  terrible  loneliness  had  swept  over  ' 
her.  She  wanted  to  be  loved,  to  be  j 
kissed,  to  be  si>ecial  to  someone  again.  , 
She  thought  surely  this  need  had  left , 
her  fore\  er  when  Johnny  broke  off  with  ' 
her. 

She  went  out  through  a  side  door.  It  i 
was  warm,  even  for  spring.  She  moved 
away  from  the  lights  and  the  sound  of  I 
music.  ; 

“Yvonne—” 

Burke  came  toward  her.  In  the  dim 
light  from  the  windows,  he  studied  her 
face.  Then  he  reached  ouf  and  took  her  j 
face  in  his  hands.  | 

“You’re  the  prettiest  girl  here  tonight. 
It’s  like  I  always  said.  You’re  a  flower 
and  tonight  you’re  all  opened  up  into 
blossom.  Like  a  rose.” 

He  bent  his  head  and  kissed  her  ever 
so  gently.  Everything  about  it  was  per- 1 
feet,  even  the  time  and  the  setting.  i 

“Oh,  Burke,  how  did  you  know  I ! 
wanted  to  Ih*  kissed  right  at  this  mo-  j 
ment?”  she  asked  breathlessly. 

He  laughed  softly.  I 

“Because  I  know  you.  Because  I 
understand  you.  You’re  special  to  me  j 
and  have  been  for  a  long  time.  I’ve  I 
been  waiting  for  you,  Yvonne.”  | 

He  put  his  arm  around  her  shoulders  ! 
and  they  began  walking  back.  She  knew 
then  what  it  was  that  had  been  missing 
with  Johnny.  The  really  one  big  im¬ 
portant  thing  necessary  to  love— under- 1 
standing.  From  long  ago,  Burke  had 
always  understood  her. 

“Burke—” 

“Hmm?” 

“It’s  a  lovely  night,  isn’t  it?  You  can 
almost  feel  things  growing.  .\nd  the 
stars.  I  don’t  think  I’ve  ever  seen  the 
stars  so  bright!” 


Gets  Inside  Blemishes 
to  Clear  Them  Fast! 


WHAT  you  see  is  only  the  top  of 
a  pimple.  The  real  trouble  is 
inside,  because  a  pimple  is  actu¬ 
ally  a  clogged,  inflamed  pore.  That 
is  why  Skin  Specialists  agree  that 
the  vital  medical  action  you  need 
for  truly  effective  treatment,  is 
the  Clearasil  action  which  brings 
the  medication  down  inside  pimples 
. . .  where  antiseptic  and  drying  ac¬ 
tions  are  needed  to  clear  them  fast. 

How  Clearasil  works  to 
clear  pimples  fast 


1.  Gets  Inside  pimples. 
'Keratolytic’  action  dis- 
aolves  aflMted  pimple  cap 
80  clogged  pore  can  clear 
quickly,  and  active  medica¬ 
tions  can  get  down  inside. 
No  other  t^pe  medication 
^provides  this  vital  action. 


2.  Stops  bacteria.  Anti¬ 
septic  action  penetrates  to 
any  lower  infection,  stops 
growth  of  bacteria  that  can 
cause  and  spread  pimples. 
Relieves  inflammation.  En¬ 
courages  quick  growth  of 
healthy,  smooth  skin. 


3.  ‘Starves’  pimples.  Oil¬ 
absorbing  action  works  to 
dry  up  pimples  fast  and 
remove  the  excess  oil  that 
can  clog  pores  and  'feed’ 
pimples.  Helps  prevent  new 
outbreak,  keep  skin  clear. 


SKIN-COLORED  .  .  . 

Hides  Pimples  While  It  Works 


N 


PEGGY  BANE,  Junior,  Aikrn  Hiffh 
School,  Aiken,  South  Carolina,  sa>a' 
"I  used  to  envy  girls  who  never 
seemed  to  have  skin  trouble.  Then 
one  day.  a  girl  with  a  really  nice 
complexion  confided  that  she  had  had 
pimples,  too.  She  told  me  about 
Clearasil  and  now  for  the  first  time 
in  months,  my  face  is  clear!” 

Doctors’  tests  prove  Clearasil  will 
work  for  you.  In  tests  by  Skin  Spe¬ 
cialists  on  more  than  300  patients, 
9  out  of  10  cases  of  pimples  were 
completely  cleared  up  or  definitely 
improved  while  using  cleabasil. 
Guaranteed  to  work  for  you — or 
money  back. 


CLEARASIL  ends  embarrassment  of  pim¬ 
ples  instantly  while  it  works  fast  to  clear 
them  up.  It  is  greaseless,  stainless,  pleas¬ 
ant  to  use. 

Roats  out  blackheads,  clearasil  softens 
and  loosens  blackheads,  so  they  'float’ 
out  with  normal  washing.  Guaranteed 
to  work  for  you  or  money  back.  In  tube 
69^  and  98fi.  Long-lasting  lotion  squeeze 
bottle,  $1.25  (no  fed.  tax).  At  all 
counters. 


SPECIAL  OFEER  NOW:  For 
2  weeks’  supply  of  cleara.sil, 
send  name,  address  and  15<1 
to  Dept.  WT-10  (for  tube)  or 
Dept.  XL-10  (for  lotion). 
CLEARASii..  122  East  t2nd 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ' 


drug 


Largmsi- sailing  bacause  it  raally  works 
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Anrw«rf  to  Crossword  PuziU  (p.  68) 


fOR  fUN  AND  FIG 


ROLLER 

SKATE 


Whether  you  are  slight, 
plump,  or  “oo-la-la”, 
regular,  effortless  exercise  . 
at  your  local  roller  rink  ,  ' 

will  enhance  your  figure. 

Roller  skating  to  music,  dreamy 
or  drivy,  is  wonderful!  You  can 
do  it  b^t  on  CHICAGO  Roller 
Skates.  Send  for  booklet 
“Skating  Skills"  .  .  .  only  10<  to 
cover  postage  and  handling. 


4464  W.  Lake,  Chicago  24,  III. 


Where  to  buy  the 

^^Well-Dressed  Sport’’ 
fashions  on  page  22 


Far  left,  bulky  knit  “coat”  sweater  is 
worn  long  and  loose,  buttons  over  a 
soft  woolen  turtle-neck  shirt.  Stripes  on 
the  over-sweater  run  boldly  around  the 
sleeve  and  down  the  front  in  bone, 
olive  green.  30-40.  $15.98.  Muted 

green  tapered  pants  are  proportioned 
for  short,  medium,  tall.  8-18,  $13.  Both 
sweater  and  pants,  Jantzen. 

Hirsch's,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 
The  Emporium,  St.  Paul,  Minn,  (pants 
only) 

Center,  long-haired,  brushed  wool  slip¬ 
over  has  3/4  sleeves,  widened  cowl 
collar.  In  chili  red.  $8.  Skirt  is  giant 
plaid  of  red,  white,  black.  5-15.  $12. 
Both  by  Bobbie  Brooks. 

The  Emporium,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

May  D  &  F,  Denver,  Colo. 

May  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
O'Neil's,  Akron,  Ohio 
Hecht's,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Foley's,  Houston,  Texas 

Rif’ht,  creamy-white  shirt  is  softened 
with  a  rounded  collar,  and  roll-up 
sleeves.  In  dacron/cotton  by  Aans- 
worth.  $3.98. 

Stern  &  Mann,  Canton,  Ohio 
Hirsch's,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 
Worn  with  a  divided  skirt,  whose  deep 
impressed  pleats  keep  a  secret  till  you 
move.  In  brick  red,  finely  brushed 
flannel.  By  Juniorite.  .5-15.  .\bout  $13. 
May  D  &  F,  Denver,  Colo. 

Stix,  Baer,  Fuller,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Diamond's,  Phoenix,  Arizona 
Titche  Goettinger's,  Dallas,  Texas 
John  Wanamaker's,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


W  here  to  buy  the 

^Well-Dressed  Sport” 
fashions  on  page  23 

Left,  “Irish  Fisherman’s”  wool  sweater 
ideal  for  cool  weather  has  long  sleeves, 
high,  snug  neck.  In  bone,  also  red,  or 


olive,  by  Olvmpic  Knitwear.  Sizes  34- 
40.  $12.98.  ' 

May  D  &  F  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Hirsch's,  St.  Joseph's,  Missouri 
Filene's,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rich's,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

The  Crescent,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Sweater  tops  charcoal  tapered  wool 
flannel  pants  by  W'est  Hou.se  of  White 
Stag.  Also  in  mist  green,  wheat.  Sizes 
5-15.  $8.98. 

Junior  Town,  Shreveport,  La. 

G.  A.  Pearson,  Inc.,  Aberdeen,  Wash. 
Ollenberger's,  Fresno,  Calif. 

Right,  triangles  of  pinewood  and  brass 
enliven  argyle  pullover  of  wool/mohair. 
Sizes  34-40.  $15.98.  Cotton  corduroy 
pants  match  sweater’s  oflF-white  back¬ 
ground.  Pants  in  sizes  8-20.  $8.98.  Both 
by  Jantzen. 

Hirsch's,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri 
Burdine's,  Miami,  Fla. 

The  Emporium,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Center,  wide  stripes  in  red,  bone,  olive, 
cross  this  heavy-knit  orlon  sweater. 
Boat-necked,  it  comes  in  sizes  34-40. 
About  $9.  Wool  Capri  pants  are  cran¬ 
berry  red.  Sizes  8-16.  $10.98.  Both  by 
Sporteen. 


Our  cover  clothes  .  .  . 

Ready  to  pick  up  a  “spare,”  our  model 
on  the  left  is  wearing  a  gold  corduroy 
tunic  belted  over  a  straight-line  flannel 
skirt.  Skirt  has  a  deep  back  action-pleat. 
W’hite  cotton  blouse  under  the  tunic 
has  a  round,  collar  and  roll-up  sleeves. 
Tunic,  S,  M,  L,  is  $4.  Skirt,  8-20,  is  $5. 
Blouse,  30-40,  $3.  Elated  over  her 
“strike,"  our  model  on  the  right  sports 
a  printed  corduroy  vest  matching  her 
pleated  cotton  skirt.  Gold  c'otton  blouse, 
under  the  vest,  is  short-sleeved  with  a 
notched  collar.  V'est,  30-40,  $5.  Blouse, 
8-16,  $3.  Skirt,  8-16,  $6.  All  outfits  by 
Turner  Togs.  Bowling  shoes  by  AMF. 
Stwkings  by  Bonnie  Doon. 


Answart  to  "Kitchen  Santa"  Quiz  (p.  15) 

A-coffee  pot;  B-nested  bowls;  C-rotary 
eggbeater;  D-slotted  sp<H>n;  E-ineasuring 
tup  and  saloons;  F-casscrole  and  cover;  G- 
grater;  ll-skillet;  I-2-tined  fork  and  mixing 
spixtn;  J-tea  kettle;  K-funnel;  L-colander; 
Ivl-nuiffin  tins;  N-rolling  pin;  O-candy  ther¬ 
mometer;  P-ladle;  Q-pastry  brush;  H-tongs; 
S-whisk;  T-biscuit  and  cookie  cutters. 


If  you  wish  additional  informa¬ 
tion  on  any  of  the  items 
shown  or  advertised  in  Co-ed 
please  feel  free  to  write 
to  our  advertisers 
or  to  the  editor  of  Co-ed 
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Kotex  is  softness 


Send  for  this  soft,  luxurious  terry  cloth  robe 

only  $4.75  with  Kotex  napkins,  $8.75  retail  value 
Robe.  Box  5670,  St.  Paul  4,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  □  terry  cloth  robes.  For  each  robe  I 
enclose  the  opening  flap  from  a  package  of  Kotex  napkins 
and  a  check  or  money  order  in  the  amount  of  $4.75  pay¬ 
able  to  "Gertrude  Davenport  Inc." 

One  size  only— fits  everyone  beautifully. 


Kotex  napkins  now  have  a  new  covering  . . .  soft  and 
gentle  yet  wonderfully  strong.  And  new  Kotex  napkins 
are  the  ultimate  in  security,  too  . . .  the  Kimlon  center 
protects  you  better,  longer. 


For  your  leisure  hours,  send  for  the  Parisian- 
style  robe  pictured  above.  It's  fashioned  from 
fluffy-white  cotton  terry  cloth  in  the  marvelous 
French  manner ...  so  luxurious  for  lounging, 
after  bathing  or  just  any  time. 


Name. 


Address. 


Good  only  in  U.S.A..  its  t«rritori«s  and  ootsaasions.  Void  wbara  taxad.  pronibitad, 
raatrictad  or  licansa  raguirsd.  Offer  ands  Oacambar  31. 1960. 


KOTEX  and  KIMLON  aratradamarkial  Kiiiibet1y.Clani  Corparabon  L 


i 


),  Oorotr>y  Gray. 


PLUM  i[2^iU  Anger  snap! Introducing... two  rollicking  new  fashion 
colors  by  Doroth*Gray.“Plum  Sizzle”... a  new  hot  pink\hooting  ofl  sparks 


of  mau^.  And  “Ginger  Snap”... a  racy  young  red  with  a  dash  of  spice. 


J3orothy  Gray 


DOROTHY  GRAY  LIPSTICK  IN  SHEER  VELVET 
CREAMY  FORMULA  .  .  .  $1  50-REFlLLS  $1. 


